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The GIST of IT— 


PROBABLY two score lives have been 

taken—two-thirds of them women and 
children—in pitched battles betwéen the 
striking coal miners and the militia in Col- 
orado. The troops turned machine guns 
on the tent colony at Ludlow, where the 
men and their families had lived on leased 
ground since the strike began last Sep- 
tember. Page 109. President Wilson has 
asked John D. Rockefeller to intervene. 
Page 160. 


(COOPER UNION, which has sheltered 
all sorts and conditions of protestants 
since slavery days, was the scene of the 
women’s mass meeting to protest against 
war in Mexico and Colorado. Page 107. 


ORMAN ANGELL, visiting peace plen- 

ipotentiary from Europe, has told viv- 

idly what war with Mexico will mean. 
Page 159. 


gINCE January 1, 1905, the American Red 

Cross has administered relief in 60 dis- 
asters—an average of one every eight 
weeks for nine years. It has expended 
over $12,000,000. Fifteen of these catas- 
trophes caused direct injury to the person 
or property of 1,500,000 people. 


ERE is cause enough for a special 

number of THE Survey. Disaster re- 

lief is coming to be as much a profession 

and an art as organized charity. To em- 

phasize its importance and define its prin- 
ciples is the purpose of these articles. 


ME. BICKNELL opens by differentiating 

“between the kinds of disasters, stat- 
ing principles of relief, and telling what 
each community can do for itself. Page 113. 


COMMANDER BELKNAP tells how 
emergent and permanent help were 
brought to the Messina earthquake suffer- 
ers (p. 116); Mr. Deacon how a mine 
company applied the principles of work- 
men’s compensation to the families of killed 
employes (p. 119); Mr. Persons tells how 
the Volturno’s survivors were cared for (p. 
121) ; and Miss Grant how Omaha met its 
tornado (p. 122). Mr. Himes draws les- 
sons from his experience with Mississippi 
inundations (p. 125); and Mr. Sarvis de 
scribes the manner in which China’s latest 
famine call was answered (p. 126). 


CHINA’S flood and famine calls go back 

to legend, but at this moment a project 
to reclaim her rivers and prevent her 
floods is moving to a head. Mr. Lane gives 
the details. Page 129. 


PART II of this series deals intensively 

with the relief work following the 
great floods in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys last spring. What Ohio did is told 
by Mr. Burba (p. 137), while Mr. Stein 
describes the national response (p. 139). 
Mr. Hubbard tells how he carried relief to 
scattered towns in three valleys (p. 142), 
and Miss Bojesen (p. 143) and Mr. Devine 
(p. 147) dwell on Dayton. 


O round off, Mr. Knowles relates the 
latest news of flood prevention in this 
country. Page 151. 


University of Wisconsin 
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all departments leading to all academic 
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Objects of the Association 


‘Toe SHELTERING ARMS” was 
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HILADELPHIA’S PRESCRIPTION 
FOR CLEAN-UP WEEK 


“CLEAN-UP-WEEK is getting to be 
almost as much of a civic institution as 
the Sane Fourth. Scores of cities and 
towns have entered into the effort this 
year. Their mayors have designated a 
given week in April or May when extra 
teams and men are added to the force 
of ash collectors. 

In Philadelphia a leaflet for a “spick 
and span” city has been issued, contain- 
ing directions for the householder. Here 
are the “chores”: Remove all rubbish 
and waste material from your rooms, 
closets, hallways, garrets, roof, cellar, fire 
escape, and yard; don’t overlook dark 
corners and cut-of-the-way places; clean 
up vacant lots; use disinfectants after 
cleaning; white-wash cellar walls, out- 
houses, sheds and fences; clean and paint 
your screens and put them in place; sow 
grass seed on vacant lots and bare spots 
in your yard; plant flowers in back-yards 
and porch boxes; fill in low ground and 
spread a little kerosene on stagnant water 
to kill mosquitoes. 

The last page of the leaflet is a sign 
with “rubbish” in big letters. This is to 
be hung in the window as a notice for 
the city collector. The school chNdren 
were given buttons to wear, bearing the 
words “Help us clean up Philadelphia” ; 
the Department of Health issued bulle- 
tins telling in detail how to prevent flies 
and mosquitoes; many avenues of pub- 


licity kept the subject constantly before 
the people; and the challenge was put di- 
rectly: 


“Why don’t they keep the streets a little 
cleaner?” 

You ask with deep annoyance not undue, 

“Why don’t they keep the parks a little 
greener?” 

Did you ever stop to think that THEY 
means YOU? 


OMAN’S MASS MEETING TO 

WW PROTEST AGAINST WAR 

More THAN 2,000 people as- 
sembled to condemn war—in Mexico and 
Colorado—at a protest meeting organ- 
ized by the women of New York city at 
Cooper Union, April 24. 

“Such a gathering,” said Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, one of the speakers, 
“represents the spirit of the masses who 
must do the dying and the paying in 
these wars irstigated by economic in- 
terests, which proverbially seek protec- 
tion, and fomented by other interests 
which make war and news of war a 
marketable product. When this spirit of 
protest makes itself heard above the in- 
terests, and the people stop, no power on 
earth can make them go on. Then war 
will cease.” 

All the speakers, Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Mary Shaw, Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, Helen Todd of California and 
Florence Kelley, emphasized the right 
of women who “suffer without any 
music” to denounce a war declared with- 
out their consent and demanding the 
sacrifice of their children. Mrs. Blatch 
pointed out that behind every man 
marching to the front is a vacancy in the 
industrial army at the rear which must 
be filled by brave wives and daughters. 

The invasion of Mexico was coupled 
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by nearly every speaker with the civil 


war in the Colorado strike region. “Are 


we so humane, so advanced,” questioned , 


Florence Kelley, “that we should en- 
deavor to teach foreign people?” 
This resolution was adopted: 


‘ResoLvep: That this mass meeting of 
men and women assembled in Cooper 
Union on April 23, 1914, call upon the 
President. toxput the noble words he has 
uttered in the: past into deeds. We ask 
him-to withdraw our troops from Mex- 
ico and thus with true courage and the 
finest sense of honor repair the harm 
already done.” 


This resolution, prepared in advance, 
‘was proposed from the platform by the 
chairman, Mrs. Henry Villard. But the 
audience demanded that it be supple- 
mented by a second resolution. Marie 
MacDonald, a well-known Socialist 
speaker, moved from the floor that “this 
assemblage go on record as denouncing 
the treatment accorded the miners and 
especially that brave unflinching woman, 
Mother Jones, by the militia of Colo- 
rado with the sanction of state and 
federal officials.” 

The appeal was cheered and adopted 
without a single negative vote. Copies 
of both resolutions were forwarded to 
President Wilson. 


ULL APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


THE PASSAGE by the House of 
Representatives of the total appropria- 
tion requested by Julia C. Lathrop as 
chief of the Children’s Bureau was good 
news to the large number of social work- 
ers and others who have shown keen in- 
terest in this new and developing social 
activity by the federal government. 

Although, as reported in THE SuRVEY 
for April 11, the appropriations commit- 
tee had scaled the amount down from 
the $164,640 asked to $25,640, the sum 
appropriated for the first experimental 
period ending this June, the question was 
vigorously discussed on the floor and 
by a roll call vote of 276 to 47 the full 
appropriation was carried on April 17. 

The expenditure of the money, accord- 
ing to the bill as passed, seems to be 
limited to investigations of the subjects 
of infant mortality and dangerous occu- 
pations. The law creating the bureau 
defined its work as to investigate “all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of chil- 
dren,” and “especially to investigate in- 
fant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, 
juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents and diseases of chil- 
dren, employment, and legislation affect- 
ing children in the several states, and ter- 
ritories.” 

The friends of the bureau and its work 
are anxious that the Senate agree to the 
full appropriation but apportion it not 
only for the two purposes mentioned in 
the bill, but according to the plans pro- 
posed by the bureau, which have been 
carefully threshed out and formulated. 


ENT COLONY OF STRIKERS 
i SWEPT BY MACHINE GUNS 


MAcHINE GUNS pumping 400 


soft-nosed bullets a minute were turned 


on the Ludlow tent colony of coal 
miners in southern Colorado last week. 
Press ‘dispatches report 25 to 45 people 
killed, two-thirds of them women. and 
children, the complete destruction of the 
camp, and a new flare-up of the bitter 
hostilities between strikers on one side, 
the state militia and the guards hired 


THE LEADER AT LUDLOW 


An investigating committee report- 
ed some months ago that the militia 
would try to “get” Louis Tikas, a 
Greek miner and an organizer of the 
union. The New York Times reports 
his death last week as follows: “[He] 
was shot as he attempted to lead a 
group of women away from the camp 
in the direction of an aroya which 
offered shelter, According to wit- 
nesses of his death, Tikas threw up 
his arms to show that he carried no 
weapons. The troopers yelled at him 
to run and shot him as he fled.” 

The photograph, taken some time 
ago, shows Tikas at the well which 
formed the sole water supply for the 
900 persons at the Ludlow camp. The 
barbed wire at the left had been 
rammed down the well to put it out 
of commission. The strikers charge 
the militia with doing it. 


by the mining companies on the other 
side. ; 

The trouble is in the district operated 
by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
in which the Rockefellers hold the con- 
trolling interest. This battle—the first 
day’s fighting lasted fourteen hours—is 
the latest clash of armed forces in an 
industrial warfare which has torn Colo- 
rado for. thirty years. 

For the information regarding Ludlow 


which follows and the accompanying 
illustrations, THe Survey is indebted 
to Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the 
Social Service Commission of the Con- 
gregational Churches, who has just re- 
turned from Colorado, where he made 
a careful study of strike conditions. » 

The Ludlow colony is one of the 
many tent colonies established by the 
strikers at the time the strike was called 
September 23, 1913. This colony, 18 
miles north of Trinidad on the direct 
road to Walsenburg, was a strategic 
position for the miners, as it enabled 
them to keep watch on the station of the 
Colorado Southern Railroad at Ludlow 
where strike-breakers would detrain for 
several important mines. 

The land on which the colony was lo- 
cated was leased by the United Mine 
Workers of America, who furnished the 
tents and have supported the colony. 
There were 178 tents, housing 900 peo- 
ple, of whom 271 were children, twenty- 
one babies having been born there since 
October. When the strike was called, 
the men and their families moved from 
company houses into the tents, and have 
lived there all winter in the snow. 

The great majority of the people do 
not speak English. For the most part 
they are strike-breakers brought into 
Colorado during the bitter struggle of 
ten years ago, who have themselves be- 
come unionized. Twenty-one nationali- 
ties are represented, Greeks and Ital- 
ians making up the largest number. 

Last December, at the suggestion of 
Governor Ammon, a committee of five 
was appointed by John R. McLennon of 
the State Federation of Labor to inves- 
tigate charges made against the militia 
in the Denver convention of the feder- 
ation. This committee was a representa- 
tive one. James H. Brewster, who wrote 
the report, was for years professor of 
law at the University of Michigan, an 
impartial citizen who had gone to Col- 
orado for his health. 

The governor empowered the commit- 
tee to fully investigate conditions and 
take testimony. The stenographic ‘rec- 
ords of 163 witnesses filled 760 type- 
written pages. ‘The testimony made, a 
red hot union man of Mr. Brewster, and 
he consented to conduct the case of the 
unions before the Congressional Inves- 
tigating Committee. — 

In their report, the five men on the 
committee unanimously agreed that 
Lieut. E. K. Linderfelt, who was in 
charge of the militia quartered near 
Ludlow, was doing all in his power to 
provoke the strikers to violence. It 
seemed to the committee that he was 
especially anxious to get Louis Tikas 
into trouble. Once he arrested him for 
some trivial offence and held him with- 
out lodging a charge against him. The 
report reads: 


“We have reason to believe that it is his 
[Linderfelt’s] deliberate purpose to pro- 
voke the strikers to bloodshed. Every 
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THE COLORADO TENT COLONY SHOT UP BY THE MILITIA 


Ludlow, a canvas community of 900 souls, was riddled with machine guns shooting 400 bullets a minute. 


Then the tents 


were burned. The site is private property leased by the miners’ union, which has supported the colony seven months. 


decent member of the militia who knows 
Louis Tikas will testify that he is an 
admirable man for. the place he fills; 
that he is fair, and that he will assist 


the militia in every proper way in polic- 


ing the neighborhood, yet it is this 


man whom Linderfelt tries to provoke 


in order that some other members of the 
colony will be aroused out of sympathy, 


and it is this man whom Linderfelt is 


reported to have threatened to kill on 
the slightest provocation.” 


‘Louis Tikas was killed by the militia 
under Linderfelt in last week’s attack 
on the camp. 

The machine guns used against the 
strikers were brought into the state at 
the suggestion of A. C. Felts of the 
Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, and 


they were paid for by the coal compa- 


nies. The same guards and gunmen are 
being used in Colorado that were used 
in the West Virginia coal strike. These 
men were the first to shed blood in 


this Colorado strike. Last August Ger- 
ald Lipiatt, an organizer for the United 
Mine Workers of America, was killed on 
the streets of Trinidad, and his death 
was followed immediately by serious dis- 
order and more lawlessness. 


Mr. Atkinson says: 


“In every industrial war wrongs are 
committed on both sides, but it is diffi- 
cult to see at this distance any justifi- 
cation in state troops being used tc 
make war on women and children. This 
was the third attempt to take Ludlow. 


“The Colorado miners have suffered. 
This is the fourth bitter strike in thirty 
years, and the causes of strife have been 
virtually the same in each instance. The 
companies do not obey the law. Miners 
are killed, their families suffer, they are 
defrauded of their pay, and denied the 


right to organize for their own protec- 


tion. 


“Governor Ammons offered a proposed: 


arbitration agreement which was refused 


A GROUP OF THE COAL MINERS AT LUDLOW 


by the strikers. The five propositions 
suggested by him were prima facie evi- 
dence of the lawlessness of the compa- 
nies. Each proposition related to a 
law that was being violated. The whole 
proposal simmered down to a single 
statement is this: ‘If you coal diggers 
will give up your union, the operators 
promise to obey the state laws which 
have been passed for your protection.’ 
“Script is still being issued by some 
of the companies, although Mr. Wel- 
born, president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, says its use was discon- 
tinued by his company on January 1, 
1913. The miners feel under unjust ob- 
ligation to trade at the companies’ stores. 
Many of the mines have company-owned 
and other company-controlled saloons, 
and script is issued to the miners on 
these saloons. Accidents are common, 
verdicts against the companies by coro- 
ners’ juries rare. The men feel that 
they do much work for which they re- 
ceive no pay—that they are short- 
weighted in their coal and over-charged 


These are the striking miners and their families who were shot down wholesale by the Colorado militia last week. More 


than two-thirds of the dead are reported to be women and children. 


All had lived here in the open since September. 
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for their oil and powder. If they com- 
plain they stand a good chance of being 
discharged.” 


Mr. Atkinson summed up the situation 
by stating that in his opinion there are 
three fundamental wrongs involved: 


“1, The miners are being denied their 
constitutional rights—law is a dead letter 
in a section of Colorado 100 miles 
square. 

“2. The state militia is being used, 
not to restore and preserve law and or- 
der, but to break the strike. 

“3. The coal companies, by controlling 
and dominating the political situation, 
deny the miners economic and social jus- 
tice.” 


IN DANGER 


SoME OF THE most influential 
clubs and civic organizations of Chicago 
have protested vigorously against the ac- 
tion of Chief of Police Gleason in re- 
gard to the city’s twenty policewomen. 
Under Second Deputy Superintendent 
Funkhouser, the civilian police official, 
they have proved effective in regulating 
public dance halls. Under Second Deputy 
Superintendent Schuettler, to whose 
command they have been transferred, 
they are assigned to regular police duty, 
scattered among various station houses, 
and can no longer be used for inspection 
of dance halls or other pieces of work 
requiring concerted action. 

In making over 1,500 inspections of 
dance halls, in which they found many 
violations of law for which arrests might 
have been made, the women officers, be- 
ing more intent upon prevention than 
punishment, determined to make no ar- 
rests at first, but to warn the managers 
and to win the girls who patronize the 
dances. This policy has proved success- 
ful in securing obedience to law and 
observance of propriety. 

Such results in the dance halls made 
the second deputy’s administration a 
shining mark for assaults from the un- 
derworld, just as his strict censorship 
of motion pictures has attracted opposi- 
tion from those who make and promote 
films suggestive of evil. Such enemies 
of public safety and common decency 
are believed to have found aid and com- 
fort at the hands of certain police offi- 
cials and of others higher up. 

It is feared that the fine esprit de corps 
of the new women police will suffer by 
being forced to conform to the varying 
standards of the stations to which they 
have been assigned. 

The ostensible reason for taking them 
away from Major Funkhouser is that his 
use of their service transcends his func- 
tion as the civilian deputy and belongs 
to the active force. But his squad of 
male officers is left under his command, 
apparently without fear of inconsistency, 
perhaps because under the surface it is 
not inconsistent with the purpose dic- 
tating the transfer of the women. 


Poa WOMEN’S EFFICIENCY 


THE RED CROSS 
AND WAR 


In event of war, the Red Cross 
activities will probably be substan- 
tially as follows: 

Nurses will be provided for care 
of the sick and wounded at large 
hospitals located convenient to, but 
at a safe distance from, the field of 
military operations. To thes? hos- 
pitals, soldiers and sailors will be 
conveyed after preliminary care at 
field hospitals. Both army and navy 
are likely to require several of 
these base hospitals. 

The Red Cross will supply physi- 
cians and surgeons for service at 
these hospitals, and men for trans- 
portation of the wounded. 

Another important duty will be 
the preparation, collection and dis- — 
tribution of hospital supplies of a 
character designated by the army 
and navy medical corps. 

Another duty required of the Red 
Cross by law is the organization 
and maintenance of an cH a ta 
bureau to serve as a link of com- 
munication between the army and 
navy and the people back home. 
This bureau will be expected to es- 
tablish branches in connection with 
each important army base. It will 
keep a record of those killed and of 
those wounded or sick in hospitals, 
and will communicate the facts to 
relative; and friends. This bureau 
will also be expected te answer in- 
quiries which will doubtless be re- 
ceived in large numbers from cvery 
part of the country. 

The extent of the Red Cross ser- 
vice in any event, wili depend upon 
the magnitude of the military oper- 
ations which call it into service. 
While it is hoped that the situation 
in. Mexico may not assume such 
proportions as to require Red Cross 
participation, it is neccessary that 
the socicty be prepared for instant 
action if called upon. 


\ ,' JISCONSIN TAXES AND SFATE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

Opponents of the progressive 
activities of the state government and 
state university in Wisconsin are now 
raising the cry of high taxes and econ- 
omy. The so-called “Home Rule League” 
has been organized to stimulate the feel- 
ing that the state government costs too 
much, 

It is pointed out by those who are 
defending the state government against 
this cry of a high tax rate, that a large 
proportion of the taxes collected by the 
state was returned to localities. The total 
tax last year was $41,596,960. Of this 
amount $8,116,518, or nearly 20 per cent, 
was raised by counties for county pur- 
poses; $25,825,123, or 62 per cent, was 
raised by villages, towns and cities; and 
$7,655,318, or about 18 per cent, was 
raised by the state. Of the amount 
raised by the state there was returned 


to localities for local purposes $3,923,731, 
or 9.43 per cent of the total taxes, while 
for state purposes there was retained 
only $3,731,587, or 8.97 per cent of the 
total taxes. 

The more fundamental point is made, 
however, that those who cry high taxes 
do not take into consideration the meas- 
ure of service rendered by the state gov- 
ernment. To make this clear the ex- 
ponents of the state’s activities, which 
have commanded the attention of the 
nation, are starting a constructive cam- 
paign of -publicity to analyze govern- 
mental expenditures in the light of gov- 
ernmental service. i 


NE COURT FOR THE WHOLE 
FAMILY 


UnpER THE leadership of the 
Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati 
social and civic organizations secured 
enactment at the special session of the 
Ohio General Assembly, just closed, of 
two laws amending the juvenile court 
act to create a court of domestic rela- 
tions for Hamilton County. By com- 
bining with the former work of the 
juvenile court all divorce jurisdiction 
and most of the failure-to-provide and 
non-support cases, Cincinnati secures the 
first court for dealing with the family 
status. A third law, which would have 
placed non-support cases now appearing 
in municipal and magistrates courts in 
the new jurisdiction was defeated by 
humane societies laboring under the mis- 
understanding that they would be elim- 
inated. 

The new court is made a branch of the 
Common Pleas Court, the highest judicial 
tribunal in the county, thereby gaining a 
dignity which the old juvenile courts of 
Ohio never attained. The judge is to be 
nominated an1 elected on a non-partisan 
ballot and to devote his full time to the 
work, a further advance over the former 
law. Uncontested divorce cases are to be 
investigated by probation officers. 

In a brief prepared by the committee 
in charge of the legislation, it was stated 
that divorce cases now tried in other 
county courts are subject to the most 
superficial investigation, resulting in the 
granting of numerous divorces for petty 
reasons that could be adjusted; an or- 
ganized: business of securing divorces 
exists which is ruinous to the best inter- 
ests of the home; and divorces are 
granted in such numbers that protests 
from churchmen and others interested in 
the purity of the marital relation’ are 
almost weekly occurrences. 

Jurisdiction over failure to -provide 
cases by other courts has almost resulted 
in a nullification of the law. In 1912 
2,861 children were deserted in Cincin- 
nati by 1,466 fathers, and no effort made 
to locate a majority of the fathers. 
Only 33 per cent of bread-winners guilty 
of non-support and ordered to pay week- 
ly amounts for the benefit of their fami- 
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‘Common Welfare 


“Go to church” poster edging its message in between beer and cigar advertisements on a Baltimore billboard. 


TIME EXPOSURES by HINE 


BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


But at 


night the Budweiser sign was lighted brightly while the church sign was dark. 


lies obeyed the order. Homes are unnec- 
| essarily broken up as 48 per cent of the 
dependent children appearing in court in 
one year had been sent to institutions, al- 
though proper effort in many cases could 
have saved the family. 

It frequently happens that members of 

.a single family appear in insol- 
vency court for a divorce; in police or 
magistrates’ courts for failure to pro- 
| vide; and in juvenile court for delin- 
“quency of a minor. Each court adopt- 
ing a different policy without reference 
| to the others, creates a chaotic and hope- 
less tangle of the family affairs. 

Those who were instrumental in se- 
| curing passage of the laws propose to se- 
| lect a nominee for the judgeship to be en- 
| tered in the fall election, and to conduct 
"a campaign for him. 


RACHOMA IN OHIO SPREAD 
IN LODGINGS 


a THE FEDERAL Public Health Ser- 
vice has made an investigation of trach- 
oma among the employes of the Youngs- 

' town Sheet and. Tube Company. 

It has discovered seventy-six cases 
among a force of 5,962 men, with 19 ad- 
ditional cases which were regarded as 

_ Suspicious. The force employed in these 

mills is foreign born, except for 28 per 
cent who are Americans. The Americ- 

tan trachoma rate was only 0.23 per 
‘cent; of Croatians, Servians, Rouman- 
jans and Magyars 3 per cent each. The 
disease, study of the cases has shown, 

_ was contracted, with few exceptions, af- 
ter the men took employment in the plant. 

__ The explanation of the infection was 

found in the unsanitary lodging houses 

“in which the foreign workmen live, for 
‘the report on these places shows eight 

“to twelve men occupying a single room, 

beds used day and night, no water supply 

or washing except buckets filled at a 

p in the yard, and no health officer in 

e town but an untrained layman with- 

; t any funds. 


IVIC REFORMER CHIEF OF 
SEATTLE’S POLICE 


Tuat Mayor Gitt of Seattle is 
in earnest in his.announced desire to 
give a new and completely different 
meaning to “Gillism” is evident, all kinds 
of Seattle citizens say, in his first official 
act, the appointment of Austin E. Grif- 
fiths as chief of police. 

As Tue Survey pointed out in its is- 
sue for March 28, the very name of 
Mayor “Hi” Gill was synonymous with 
the most notorious of wide-open condi- 
tions. These so outraged public decency 
that he was recalled as soon as women 
received the vote. His election again in 
the recent campaign was in part due to 
his acknowledgment that the people want 
a clean administration and his promise 
to work toward this end. 

Yet even those who credited him with 
sincerity were quite unprepared for his 
selection of one of the most vigorous 
civic reformers in Seattle, the “father of 


AUSTIN GRIFFITHS 
The “father of Seattle’s play- 
grounds” now at the head of the 


police force. 


” 


Seattle’s playgrounds,” and the “pastors’ 
candidate” against Gill in the last primar- 
ies, as chief of police. 

Identified with practically every move- 
ment for social and civic progress, Mr. 
Griffiths is the sort of man who, in the 
words of one of his friends, “would get 
up in the middle of the night to speak 
on public welfare.” An Englishman, a 
graduate in law at the University of 
Michigan, and a plain unassuming citi- 
zen, he went to the state of Washington 
in 1889 and has lived in Seattle since 
1897. Among his other activities he 
served as president of the Playground 
Association of Seattle. Mrs. Griffiths is 
president of the local branch of the Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

Already his work as police chief, which 
he accepted with much shrir-king and per- 
sonal sacrifice, has led Seattle citizens to 
foresee a new era in the treatment of of- 
fenders against the law. He has sug- 
gested a night school for training pris- 
oners and he has asked the Central Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies to appoint a com- 
mission to help him in handling the prob- 
lem of the unemployed. 

Mayor Gill’s action in appointing 
Mr. Griffiths, and his declaration that 
for the sake of his two boys he wants 
to merit the esteem of the good citizens 
of Seattle, have unified public sentiment 
and good-will. 


EN YEARS OF THE WOMAN’S 
TRADE UNION LEAGUE 


On May 4 the New York Wo- 
man’s Trade Union League will celcbrate 
its tenth anniversary with a mass meet- 
ing in Cooper Union. Founded in 1905 
by William English Walling and Mary 
O’Sullivan of Boston, the league has be- 
come a familiar factor in the labor 
movement in New York city. 

During this decade the number to whom 
the league has carried its message of 
trade solidarity has increased from 10,- 
000 to over 150,000. Twenty-five trades 
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are affiliated and two interstate conven- 
tions have been held. 

In its legislative work, the league has 
endorsed and, in many instances, actively 
campaigned for bills in the interest of 
working men and women. At all times 
it has shown unswerving devotion to the 
cause of women rebelling against unjust 
conditions and demanding a right to a 
voice in their work. 

It was during the great shirtwaist 
strike in 1909-10 that the league gained 
an international hearing as the leader of 
the first militant movement among work- 
ing women in this country. In that strike 
the league led the picketing, collected 
relief funds, bailed strikers, paid fines, 
published facts, petitioned the mayor for 
relief from police brutality, organized a 
parade of 10,000 girls, held mass meet- 
ings, and helped make settlements. 

Five years later in the white. goods 
strike, and again in the strike of the laun- 
dry workers and the straw and Panama 
hatters, the league ‘rendered thessame 
sort of tireless service. It also led in 
the movement against a‘recurrence of the 
Triangle fire tragedy. 

But the quiet everyday work of the 


league has been the force that has built 
up its strength. Six years ago the an- 
nual report stated that while the Wo- 
man’s Trade Union League has _ been 
striving for the organization of workers 
into trade unions it has recognized that 
the direct work of organization will be 
done by the women themselves “and that 
its own work is largely educational.” 
This year for the first time the league 
is officered entirely by trade union wo- 
men themselves. 

The new president, Melinda Scott, is 
a hat trimmer. Born in England, she 
brought to the working women of Amer- 
ica the English traditions of organiza- 
tion.. Rose Schneiderman, first vice pres- 
dent, is a cap maker. Susie Morgan, 
second vice president, a book binder, and 


Alice Bean, secretary, a stenographer. 


These officers have the backing of ‘the 
official trade union movement of New 
York. Under their leadership the league 
is setting itself the task of enlisting 
100,000 women in trade unions in New 
York city before the next biennial con- 
vention of the National Woman’s Trade 
Union League, to be held in New York 
in June. 


AFETY AT SEA AND THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—BY 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


Wuat HAs the Consumers’ League 
to do with safety at sea, asks the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of a leading city on the 
Great Lakes. The question re-echoes 
from the Senate chamber of the United 
States when the senator from that city re- 
ceives letters asking him not to approve 
the international treaty now pending be- 
fore his committee, lest the treaty super- 
sede Senator La Follette’s bill for safety 
at sea. 

The answer to the question of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the senator 
is obvious. The National Consumers’ 
League counts among its members men 
and women who travel by sea for busi- 
ness ot for pleasure. They remember 
the Bourgoyne, the Republic, the Ti- 
tanic, the Volturno, the Monroe. They 
prefer not to be drowned. 

These members recognize, too, that on 
shipboard, they are served by stewards 
and stewardesses, cooks, stokers and 
seamen, in a far closer human relation 
than that which they have long acknowl- 
edged towards girls who sell them um- 
brellas and gloves in stores, or men and 
women who fashion their garments in 
tailor shops. And members of the Con- 
sumers’ League’ accept their responsi- 
bility for taking a full share in demand- 
ing the common safety. There are, more- 
over, the thousands of humble fellow 
passengers who travel by steerage, voice- 
less and powerless to provide for their 
own safety. 

For all the vast population in transit, 
the passenger is the natural spokesman. 
Hitherto he has, however, defaulted. It is 


a national and international misfortune 
that, for twenty years, the struggle for 
safety has devolved upon the seamen, by 
reason of the passengers’ shirking. Thus 
the struggle for safety has appeared to 
be a strife between the seamen’s organi- 
zations and the shipping companies. In 
all the long series of hearings upon 
Senator La Follette’s bill in the Senate 
and House, the writer is the only pas- 
senger who has appeared before a com- 
mittee of Congress to urge the claims 
of passengers. 

Naturally, it is the clauses bearing 
upon safety which interest the Consum- 
ers’ League. These clauses resolve 
themselves into two groups—those hav- 
ing to do with lifeboats, and those re- 
lating to seamen. The La Follette bill 
for safety at sea provides that 


“no vessel carrying passengers except 
those navigating rivers and harbors and 
the smaller inland lakes, exclusively, 
shall be permitted to depart from any 
port of the United States unless she is 
provided and equipped with a sufficient 
number of seaworthy life-boats to carry 
and transport at one time every pas- 
senger and every member of the crew 
licensed to be carried on board such ves- 
sel and unless she have a sufficient crew 
to man each lifeboat with not less than 
two men of the rating of able seamen or 
higher, who shall be drilled in the hand- 
ling and lowering of lifeboats under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the board of supervising inspectors 
with the approval of the secretary of 
commerce.” 


There is clear provision, too, for life- 
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boat and fire drill [which does not apply a | 
to foreign vessels] and for training sea- | 
men in abandoning the ship and caring | a 
for passengers. 
A place in a lifeboat is to be assigned | 
to each passenger at the time of going 
aboard, and pointed out to the pas- 
senger. ‘ ‘ 
Opposition to the bill was centered | 
chiefly upon two provisions, the number | 
and qualifications of seamen and the } 
number of lifeboats. The companies: 
urge that boats could not be lowered in _ 
such numbers if there were fire or ang 
4 
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extra heavy sea, and that it is folly to 
require them. 

The shipping companies also repre- 
sent that-stewards- and stokers can be 
quickly trained for emergency service, 
and need no such long experience as | 
that prescribed in paragraph 12, This is | 
the famous provision requiring that three- | 
fourths of the crew must be able to un-_ 
derstand the officers’ orders, and the deck | 
crew must have a proportion of able 
seamen beginning immediately with 45 | 
per cent and increasing annually until, | 
after four years, they constitute 65 per 
cent of the whole deck crew. An able 
seaman must be nineteen years old and 
have three years’ experience on deck at 
sea or on the Great Lakes, and these 
facts must be shown by a certificate is- | 
sued by a board of local inspectors. tf 

The shipping companies protest that | 
it is impossible to obtain a sufficient sup- | 
ply of such able seamen. Their conten-— 
tion is not convincing, however, because 
a seaman’s career should normally last | 
many years, while one-fourth of every — 
deck crew is permitted, under the bill, | 
to be men in training, and a period of | 
four years is allowed before the full tale | 
of three able seamen in four of the deck j 
crew is required. In view of the hazard 
incurred by every boat that goes to sea 
in the interval, this seems to a passenger 
a generous time allowance! ; 

On the night last October when / 
eleven transatlantic steamships went 
to the rescue of the survivors of the 
Volturno, the Kroonland, on which the 
writer was a passenger, carried 34 life- | 
boats and 26 seamen, less than one | 
seaman for a lifeboat. There were ap- | 
proximately 1,700 souls on board. The | 
sea was unspeakably terrible. There 
was at one moment imminent danger of _ 
collision with one of the rescuing steam- | 
ships.. If the threatened collision had | 
occurred, the loss of 136 lives on the : 
Volturno must have been far exceeded — 
by the loss on the Kroonland. No one — 
who lived through that terrible night can — 
ever be convinced that the safety pro-— 
visions of Senator La Follette’s bill are — 
excessive. Indeed, the report of the 
general secretary upon that experience — 
suggested the endorsement of Senator | 
La Follette’s bill by the National Con-_ 
sumers’ League at its annual meeting — 
last November. 


3 VERY disaster carries over into 
iL dependence some who _ have 
i previously been able to main- 
tain themselves. These may be 
families of men whose lives the disaster 
has destroyed, or those with little earn- 
| ing power whose income has been cut off 
| by the destruction of the small. proper- 
ties in which their savings have been in- 
_ vested. They may be those of advanced 
years who Have lost employment because 
| of the disaster and cannot re-adapt their 
_ lives to new conditions of work. But 
whatever the individual story may re- 
veal, the outstanding fact remains that 
all have been self-supporting members of 
society. Now, in an hour, they have 
| been swept from their feet. | Hence- 
forth they are to be a burden upon so- 
ciety, hopeless, helpless 
A disaster also reduces the level of 
life in a community by destroying a 
‘part of the accumulated assets of the 
people, by crippling the machinery and 


| 


production and distribution, and by dis- 
couraging and depressing the individual 
‘a oser who retains his independence at the 
ice of years of struggle and anxiety. 
A disaster, therefore, increases the bur- 
den of dependence which a community 

nust carry and at the same time decreases 
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the community’s burden-bearing capa- 
city. 

Superficial study of this subject is 
enough to show its importance. Recall 
only a few of the disasters of recent 
years—the Galveston flood, the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire, the Mes- 
sina earthquake, the Monongah, Cherry, 
Dawson and other mine disasters, the 
wrecks of the Titanic and the Volturno, 
the Washington Place fire, the Baltimore 
fire, the Michigan and Minnesota forest 
fires, the Mississippi river flood of 1912, 
the flood in the Ohio and Mississippi riv- 
ers, in 1913, the Omaha tornado—with 
their destruction of thousands of lives, 
their direct injury to the person or prop- 
erty of more than 1,500,000 men, women 
and children, and their annihilation of 
property worth more than $1,000,000,000. 

And though the disasters mentioned are 
among the greatest, scores of others which 
have called for the sympathy and help 
of the people of the United States have 
occurred within the last twenty-five years, 
each with an awful toll of destruction. 

Continuing necessity for philanthropic 
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qa Modern Relief in Great Emergencies 


activity in our larger cities has made 
these places educational centers in which 
great advances in the scope and methods 
of social service have occurred in the 
last generation. Study, experience and 
publicity have awakened keen interest in 
measures for preventing and correcting 
conditions which produce poverty and 
disease. Social work has gradually be- 
come a well-defined profession, and the 
social worker must be a student of prin- 
ciples and causes as well as an efficient 
administrator. 

During the earlier years of this in- 
tensive movement, relief operations fol- 
lowing disasters were strangely exempt 
from its stimulating and progressive 
influence. This is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that disasters 
are widely separated geographically, and 
differ greatly in character and ex- 
tent. No community is likely to suf- 
fer from more than one or two great 
disasters in a life-time, and when these 
have occurred, all hands have turned out 
to form a temporary relief organization 
and get the task over as quickly as pos- 
sible, with a minimum of attention to 
the principles involved, or to the com- 
parative value of this method or that, in 
the restoration of normal conditions and 
the rehabilitation of individuals. The 
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method of procedure was somewhat 
analogous to the old systems of rough- 
and-ready surgery or dentistry. 

It was not until the American Red 
Cross, after its reorganization in 1905, 
began systematically to study and direct 
disaster relief operations that principles 
and methods applicable to relief work of 
this character received serious attention. 
One of the earlier steps which the Red 
Cross took in the direction of greater 
efficiency, was the enlistment of strong 
charity organization societies in the 
larger cities under an arrangement by 
which these societies agreed to lend 
trained social workers to that organiza- 
tion for service in disaster relief. 

The Red Cross, with these trained re- 
cruits and its existing records of meth- 
ods and experience, began the accumu- 
lation of a body of knowledge to be 
drawn upon for suggestion or guidance 
with each new disaster. The consequent 
increase in efficiency in dealing with large 
problems of emergency relief has grad- 
ually become generally known, with the 
result that people everywhere have come 
to expect higher standards in methods of 
emergency relief administration and 
more rigid accounting for relief funds. 


Directing Relief Operations 

The Red Cross is more and more re- 
lied upon to direct relief operations. 
In the twenty-four. years between 1881, 
when the organization was created, and 
1905, the Red Cross was called upon to 
assist in twenty-one disasters; during 
the nine years between January 1, 1905, 
and January 1, 1914, it was called into 
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disaster relief service in sixty instances. 
During the twenty-four years first men- 
tioned, the Red Cross is said to have 
received for relief purposes, money 
and supplies amounting to about $2 300,- 
000, of which $300,000 was in cash, 
while during the nine years ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, the money and supplies en- 
trusted to it for relief’ purposes have 
amounted to over $12,000,000, of which 
$8,500,000 has been cash. 


‘These figures illustrate the growth of 
an intelligent public interest in all mat- 
ters of philanthropy and a readiness to 
respond to a serious attempt to intro- 
duce efficiency and accountability into 
the great field of emergency relief. 

No general statement concerning dis- 
aster relief is complete which omits ref- 
erence to the vital part performed by 
the people of the communities suffering 
from disaster. On them rests the re- 
sponsibility for taking the first and in- 
stant steps toward rescue and _ relief. 
They must act without opportunity for 
careful consideration or for the prepara- 
tion of plans of procedure. Thongli they 
themselves may have suffered the loss of 
property or friends, the leaders of the 
community must lay aside personal con- 
siderations and devote themselves un- 
stintingly to the task of saving the lives 
and property of their fellows. The cir- 
cumstances attending this work during 
the first hours following a disaster are of 
so distracting a character, the distress, 
confusion and uncertainty are so over- 
whelming, that I have been surprised, re- 
peatedly, at the effective manner in which 


relief committees have been organized 
and have set about their tasks. 

Not alone the first work of relief fol- 
lowing a disaster, but a great part of 
the entire relief administration from be- 
ginning to end, must usually fall upon 
volunteers drawn from the community 
itself. Representatives of the Red Cross 
or others experienced in emergency re- 
lief work, introduce system in investiga- 
tion—keeping records and accounts, and 
laying out and executing plans which 
have for their purpose provision for 
each needy family, of the kind and 
amount of assistance best adapted to 
meet its particular circumstances. The 
trained leader gives direction and con- 
tinuity to the work, conserves the relief 
funds so as to prevent their exhaustion 
during the emergency days, in order that 
a_proper proportion may be retained for 
the time of rehabilitation, and guides 
operations through the difficult stage of 
transition from the period of dealing 
with people en masse to the period of 
dealing with them individually. The suc- 
cess with which all these important steps 
are carried out, however, depends upon 
the intelligence and devotion of the vol- 
unteers, who must always far exceed im 
number the experienced administrators. 


First Aid Principles 
A question often asked is, “What are 
some of the first steps which a commu- 
nity should take after the occurrence of 
a great disas.er?” 
It may be said that the first step in 
organization, no matter what the nature 


of the disaster may be, is to form a cen- 


tral committee, to which should be given 
complete control of all relief operations 
of whatever character. It is only by 
the establishment of one center of au- 
thority that order can be brought cut of 
confusion and effectiveness take the 
place of futility. Personal opinions and 
ambitions must be completely subor- 
dinated to centralized direction and re- 
sponsibility. In order that this central 
committee may command the respect and 
confidence of the community, it should 
be composed of representatives of all the 
strong philanthropic organizations and 
of the business, professional and wage- 
earning elements of the population. If 
the disaster has affected chiefly people 
of a-single nationality or religion, it is 
well to give especially generous repre- 
sentation upon the central committee to 
the class most affected. 

A central office or headquarters should 
be immediately opened, with a sufficient 
force of assistants and clerks to attend 
promptly to the great number of demands 
which will at once pour in. Nothing 
is more discouraging or more productive 
of complaint than long delay in obtain- 
ing attention or information, Prompt- 
ness is vital. Quick decision at the risk 
of occasional error is preferable, in the 
first hours, to extended deliberation and 
discussion. 
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‘When Disaster Comes 


A bureau of records or registration 


an attempt should be made from the be- 
ginning to record the chief facts in re- 


_ gard to every person reported to be in 
_ need of help. The name, address, num- 


ber of members in the family, with their 


__ ages, and some principal facts in regard 


to the losses sustained may be recorded 
in a moment. It is not unusual for per- 
sons without previous experience in such 


| work to feel that the taking of this rec- 
__ ord is a cause of unjustifiable delay. It 
- is often referred to as “red tape.” 


As 
a matter of fact, experience has demon- 


strated that confusion, delay and unin- 


telligent action are an almost invariable 
result of a failure to make the simple 
record described, at the first possible 
opportunity. 

The people themselves not only do not 
resent the request for this informa- 
tion, but anxiously desire to give 
it. By providing a_ sufficient num- 
ber of assistants to take down state- 
ments, the delay is scarcely appreciable 
and the central committe is given a solid 
groundwork for positive action from 
the start. These simple preliminary 
records can be expanded easily later, 
when the emergency relief period has 
passed and the time for deliberate con- 
sideration of each family’s especial needs 
has arrived. 

The central relief committee, though 
retaining supervision and direction of all 
relief measures and the control of ex- 
penditures, should not fail to take advan- 
tage of every man’s anxiety and _ ability 
to hasten his own re-establishment. In- 
dividual initiative and industry should 
not be repressed, but as far as practi- 
cable, should be directed into the most 
effective channels. As a man’s chief in- 
terest following a disaster is to restore 
his home or other property, it is natural 
that he will éxert his maximum of energy 
and industry in relief.operationsif he 
can be sct at the rehabilitation of his 
own affairs, While many men must be 
employed-in relief work which has for 
its purpose the general welfare, this 
principle of directing an individual’s ac- 
tivities toward his own greatest interest 
is of extreme importance and should be 
recognized whenever practicable. 


Peculiarities of Disasters 


It will be found that the idleness and 
discontent which often follow the cccur- 
rence of a disaster are most likely to oc- 
cur among those who are unable to get 


at the work of restoring their own for- 


tunes or those whose losses are of a char- 


acter which they cannot personally re- 


pair. Time drags incredibly for the man 
_ whose home end property have been de- 
stroyed and who must helplessly await 
the action of a relief committee. It is 
not strange that he becomes impatient, 
“nervous and discontented. Give him the 


repairing or rebuilding of his own prop- 
erty, provide him with the simple tools 
and materials necessary, and inJustry 


~ and new hope will quickly take the place 


of pessimism and complaining. 

Beyond these broad general rules and 
principles, it is obvious that methods 
which a committee may adopt in one in- 
stance may be inapplicable in another. 
Much depends upon the character of the 
disaster. 

For example, a mine disaster does not 
destroy the home or property of a man, 
but destroys the man himself. The prob- 
lem then becomes one of the proper care 
of the widow and her children. In the 
case of a flood, the waters may not sub- 
side for a considerable period, and the 
problem then becomes one of providing 
a temporary shelter. The people must 
wait until the water recedes and 
gives them an opportunity to begin 
the work of restoration. In the valley 
of the lower Mississippi river, flood 
waters subside so slowly that it is 
sometimes necessary to provide for 
the shelter of refugees for several weeks. 


T will be found that idleness 
and discontent are most 
likely to occur among those 

who are unable to get at the 
work of restoring their own 


fortunes. Give them the re- 
pairing of their own property, 
and industry and new hope 
will quickly take the place of 
pessimism and complaining. 


In the case of a cyclone or fire, destruc- 
tion is quickiy accomplished, and the 
work of clearing away and rebuilding 
can begin within a few hours. A dis- 
aster which not alone destroys a man’s 
home but also takes away his employ- 
ment, is doubly serious and brings into 
the work of a relief committee many dif- 
ficulties and complications. 

Every disaster brings its own peculiar 
problems, for which no ready-made so- 
lution is available. In their analysis, and 
in the discovery of simple and effective 
solutions for them, the value of the ex- 
perienced executive is apparent. An in- 
cident illustrative of the adaptation of a 
solution to an unusual problem occurred 
in connection with the relief following 
the great storm in Key West, Florida, in 
1909. Many of the sufferers from that 
storm were fishermen, whose loss con- 
sisted in the destruction of their boats. 
This loss entirely deprived them of a 
means of livelihood. The representative 


of the Red Cross sent to Key 
West solved the problem by em- 
ploying them to rebuild their own 


boats. They were paid daily wages while 
employed, and were thus enabled to pro- 
vide for themselves and families. As 
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soon as the boats were completed, the 
daily wages ceased and the fishermen re- 
sumed their usual occupation. There is 
no doubt that the principle involved in 
this instance is capable of a wider appli- 
cation in emergency relief operations. 
Because of steadily increasing de- 
mands upon the Red Cross for assistance 
following disasters and epidemics, and 
in developing first aid instruction, town 
and country nursing and other activities, 
it has become necessary to strengthen its 
staff and to expand its organization in 
several directions. The most recent de- 
velopment of this character consists in 
the increase of the staff of the national 
director by providing for the appoint- 
ment of four assistants. The United 
States has been separated, for adminis- 
trative purposes, into four parts, to be 
known as the Atlantic, Central, Moun- 
tain and Pacific divisions. One of the 
new assistanis has been assigned to per- 
manent headquarters in each of these 
sections, with the title director of divi- 
sion. 


The Division Directors 


Charles Jenkinson has been appointed 
director of the Atlantic division, with 
headquarters in the National Director’s 
office in Washington. This division in- 
cludes all territory east of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. 

The Central division includes the states 
of Ohio, Michigan,. Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iilinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. Headquarters for 
the Central division will be established in 
Chicago, but a director in that division 
has not yet been appointed. 

The Mountain division consists of the 
states of Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Texas. S. Poulterer Morris 
has been appointed director of the Moun- 
tain division, with headquarters in Den- 
ver. 

The Pacific division includes the states 
of Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona. Charles J. O’Connor 
has been apfointed director of the Pa- 
cific division, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

The directors of divisions will ordinar- 
ily devote themselves to the organization 
of chapters of the Red Cross in the more 
important cities and towns, and to the pro- 
motion of continuing educational work, 
which is intended, through instruction in 
first aid, elementary hygiene, home care 
of the sick, and nursing in country and 
town, to reduce the number of accidents 
in industry and commerce, to minimize 
their disabling effect, and to improve 
standards of heatlh, hygiene and sanita- 
tion among those to whom these subjects 
have not been presented in an effective 
manner, On the occasion of great dis- 
asters, the directors of divisions will 
represent the Red Cross in the organiza- 
tion and direction of relief operations. 
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HOTEL BUILT BY THE AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION PARTY IN QUEEN ELENA’S MODEL SETTLEMENT 


Earthquake Relief Work at Messina and Reggio 


N December 28, 1908, southern 

() Calabria and northeastern Sic- 

ily were visited by one of the 

most disastrous earthquakes of 

history. Much has been told of its 

shocking distress; but only those who 

were on the spot soon after the catas- 

trophe could appreciate the ruin and 

horror, misery and madness of the first 
few days in Messina and Reggio. 

The shock came at twenty minutes 
past five in the morning, as the ruined 
tower clocks mutely testified. Of the 
poorer classes, who were up and about, 
comparatively few suffered injury. But 
Messina had many wealthy residents, and 
more of them than usual were in town 
for the holidays. Thousands were kill- 
ed instantly, buried beneath the ruins of 
their houses. Some escaped to the 
streets only to be struck down there or 
to die of exposure. 

A city of 140,000 inhabitants, closely 
built, with narrow streets, was utterly 
destroyed in a few minutes. Five-story 
apartment houses were left a heap ot 
rubbish; scarcely a building in the city 
escaped uninjured. Perhaps the most 
striking indication of the utter col- 
lapse is that no hint of the disaster 
reached Rome until nightfall. 

How the Italian sailors and soldiers, 
in spite of their own heavy losses, began 
at once the rescue, and how relief soon 
came from all the world has been fully 
told. Practically every nation helped. 
France sent a complete hospital train 
to convey the injured. Germany, with 
her genius for preparedness, had a com- 
plete field hospital of sixty beds, with 
the necessary staff and abundant extra 
supplies, all shipped by rail within 
twenty-four hours. The English organ- 
ized committees and took a prominent 
part in the first relief, as well as in the 
longer continued work of recovery that 
followed when the emergency had pass- 
ed. It would be vain to attempt here to 
do justice to the generosity with which 
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relief poured in from every side. 
Especially from America and Ameri- 
cans the contributions:came thick and 
fast; and it devolved upon Lloyd C. 
Griscom, our ambassador in Rome, to 
administer funds rapidly mounting to 
hundred thousands. From the hasty dis- 
patch of immediate relief, he turned to 
organize other measures. From the 
first day, the American women in Rome 
had been gathering and making gar- 
ments and collecting supplies of var- 
ious kinds. These, with as much more 
as could be purchased, were needed at 
the front with the least possible delay. 
But could they be sent with all trans- 
portation already taxed to the utmost? 


The Expedition 


The plan evolved was to charter a ship 
and fit her out at Civitavecchia, which 
lies to the northward of Rome but near- 
by, and so would be clear of the traffic 
congestion. From there she could go to 
Messina or elsewhere, as the Italian 
authorities might indicate. This deci- 
sion was taken Saturday morning, Jan- 
uary 2. Before noon of that day Mr. 
Griscom had formed the American Re- 
lief Committee, and all of its members 
had set themselves industriously to work. 
The American Red Cross cabled ap- 
proval of this plan and adopted the ex- 
pedition as its own.’ 

The following Monday at 6 p. m., the 
North German Lloyd steamer Bayern, 
then in reserve at Genoa, was secured. 
Consul General Smith ‘at Genoa pur- 
chased provisions and supplies for her 
cargo to the amount of 85,000 lire, or 
$17,000; and a report came from him 


‘The cost of this expedition to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross was over $80,000. 


Tuesday afternoon, saying that the Bay- 
ern would be ready at Civitavecchia, all 
loaded, Thursday morning. Thursday 
morning, therefore, the expeditionary 
party left Rome by special train and at 
four o’clock that afternoon, seventy 
hours after chartering the steamer, the 
Bayern sailed with us for Messina. 


The ambassador, Mr. Hooper, Mr. 
Gay, and myself represented the com- 
mittee, I being in executive charge of 
the expedition, Mr. Hooper treasurer, 
and Mr. Gay in general charge of the 
supplies. The eleventh day after the 
earthquake the Bayern arrived. As the 
situation in Messina was then well in 
hand, General Mazza, who was in chief 
command in the whole stricken area, 
recommended our going to Reggio, Ca- 
tania, Palermo, and possibly also Syra- 
cuse, where there were many refugees 
and wounded but, so far, little help in 
proportion to their needs. 


The wreck of Reggio was almost as 
complete as that of Messina; but close 
proximity to the larger place across the 
strait had caused it to be all but passed 
over. The Italian army and navy were, 
however, accomplishing great things. 
Captain Cagni had sent four-fifths of 
his crew of the cruiser Napoli away on 
relieving expedition, among the cutly- 
ing small villages and into the moun- 
tains; and he wanted our supplies for 
a second series of these trips. As his 
eye ran down our list, he showed par- 
ticular satisfaction over the women’s 
and children’s clothing. All his ship’s 
signal flags had gone to make skirts for 
women, He took also shoes, oil stoves, 
tent canvas, cooking and table utensils, 
tools, and nails, besides large quantities 
of provisions. 

Some of our party who went on shore 
at Reggio reported that groups of mourn- 
ers were frequently encountered, and 
that the whole atmosphere was of con- 
trolled grief and stern activity. Search 
parties were still at work, and on the 
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day of our visit a little girl of seven 
years was rescued. No one paid any 
attention, however, to a house dog on 
the third floor of a half-ruined dwelling. 
One shot would have ended his misery, 
but the poor brute was left to run back 
and forth, howling, now and again pre- 
paring to jump, and as often shrinking 
back. When we returned a few days 
later, he was gone. 


Visiting the Fugitives 


At Catania, hundreds of fugitives 
crowded the city. In one building alone 
780 of them were quartered. I shall not 
soon forget my visit to three hospitals. 
As we entered one large ward, our guide 
said “Here all are fracture cases,” most- 
ly head and shoulder injuries. In some 
other rooms, one needed no guide to 
read the blank look of a lost mind. 


Tne authorities and the townspeople 
had worked hard and devotedly. It 


was a gratification to help them, and 


to be able to turn over to them large 
quantities of clothing, provisions, medi- 
cal supplies, and miscellaneous articles 
to distribute, and a considerable sum in 
money. A good supply of provisions, 
clothing, shoes, blankets, medical dress- 
ings, and miscellaneous articles was de- 
livered also to a committee of Ameri- 
cans and English that were working in 
the small towns along the coast just 
south of Messina, which had suffered 
severely but were too small to attract 
relief from outside. By this time it was 


known that the Bayern’s hospital ac- 


commodation was not to be used; so 
all the clean bed linen in the ship was 
turned over to this committee. We lent 
them also one of our English nurses; 
and finally left 10,000 lire in their hands 
for relief purposes. 


At Reggio Captain Cagni had asked 
if we had any lumber. We had none; 
but in Catania we bought for him enough 
for 25 shanties, 13 by 13 feet—alf that 
could be obtained and loaded on board 
the steamer in one day: To this amount 
more was added by knocking down the 
steerage bunks, which would not be 
needed for refugees. The prefect said 
that the refugees neither wished to 
leave Sicily nor did the people and au- 
thorities wish to have them go. 


Although the Bayern took no refugees 
from Catania, we were asked and of- 
ficially authorized to take twenty-four 
orphan children to Genoa, for delivery 
there to a committee from the Province 
of. Como. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor also were glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to send six of their 
number to Rome. They had either been 
hurt in the earthquake or were com- 


pletely worn out by their subsequent ex- © 


ertions. Twelve old men and women 
were in their charge; and an Italian 


woman with three children came on 


board, on her way to join her husband 


PY ow * 
in America. 


WORKING CN A GROUP OF HOUSES 


Returning northward, we spent two 
days at Reggio to raft our lumber ashore 
and deliver four more boat loads of 
clothing and provisions. That night we 
spent at Messina again, where we heard 
of a family rescued from the ruins after 
eighteen days’ imprisonment. 

Arriving at Palermo Saturday morn- 
ing, our consul, Mr. Bishop, arranged 
to unload our remaining supplies quick. 
ly so that we could sail that evening. 
Holds and storerooms were emptied of 
everything remaining, including the 
steerage mattresses. These would fur- 
nish beds for 1,200 refugees, who were 
then sleeping on straw. Finally 30,000 
lire were placed with the municipal au- 
thorities and the consul. By 7 o’clock 
nothing disposable was left, and the 
Bayern sailed away, homeward bound. 
Next evening, January 17, our party had 
disembarked from the steamer at Civi- 
tavecchia and by 8 o’clock were back 
in Rome. 

Thus, in a tour of ten days we had 
delivered supplies for six places, amount- 
ing to 230,000 lire in kind and 115,500 
in money. All was accomplished within 
fifteen days of the inception of the ex- 
pedition, and with such quietness that 
many good people in Rome did not know 
an expedition was afoot until it had 
returned and disbanded. It was a dash- 
ing enterprise, almost spectacular, and 


it made a great impression besides re- 
lieving much distress. 

That was but one of several under- 
takings of the American relief com- 
mittee. Fortunate was it that our am- 
bassador was a man of such energy, 
ability, and tact. Two expeditions to 
Calabria (which suffered as much as 
Sicily, but received less attention in the 
distribution of foreign relief) were car- 
ried off with success and credit to those 
in charge. 

If we are to pass on to the work of re- 
habilitation, in which America and her 
navy played an almost unique. part, 
no space can be taken to tell how, witb- 
out waiting for a congressional appro- 
priation, the Celtic, Commander Huse, 
a naval supply ship lying in the Brook- 
lyn yard, was loaded and dispatched in 
four hours after receiving orders, al- 
though many of her officers were off on 
vacations; nor how Admiral Sperry, 
who at the time of the earthquake was 
with our fleet in the Red Sea, dispatched 
two ships to Messina, where they ar- 
tived’on the same day as the Bayern 

Of the United States government’s 
gift of $800,000, nearly half a million 
was devoted to the purchase and ship- 
ment of material for building some 3,000 
small cottages. The Italian government 
had requested this, believing that our 
familiarity with wooden house construc- 
tion would result in the most satisfac- 
tory outlay of that sum of money. This 
plan was agreed upon about January 15. 


Relief Steamers 


The navy pay officer in New York at 
once chartered four tramp steamers to 
load at New York, and a fifth at New 
Orleans. The New Orleans steamer 
and cargo were chartered for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, which contributed $100,- 
000 for steamer and cargo, afterwards 
adding $60,000, which met the cost of 
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constructing the cottages. Mr. Mudd, the 
pay director, had a sketch plan made of a 
16 by 20 two-room, one-story cottage. 
On this he made contracts for about 
11,000,000 feet of lumber, and doors, 
window sash, tools, nails, hardware, 
glass, roofing paper, wheelbarrows, 
shovels, picks, axes, fire extinguishers, 
stationery—all on the basis of con- 
structing 3,000 of these cottages, work- 
ing at several different places at the 
same time. The contracts were drawn 
up and placed in the space of forty- 
eight hours, yet all needs had been so 
well provided for that in the course of 
four months’ work only a few supple- 
mentary purchases were found to be 
necessary. 


Beginning to Build 


Many persons have thought that por- 
table houses were sent over to Italy. 
Forty-nine of these were donated by 
the Massachusetts Relief Committee, but 
it would have taken six months to manu- 
facture 3,000. Moreover, as found in put- 
ting the 49 together, damage in handling 
or unequal exposure to weather made the 
parts join badly, so that they would not 
have answered the purpose. 


Loading night and day, the British 
tramp steamer Eva was the first to sail, 
on February 1, with material for 500 
houses, and two American carpenters 
to show how to build them. Meantime, 
the ambassador had designated me as 
his representative, to take charge of the 
distribution and erection of the houses. 
My instructions were to follow the 
wishes of the Italian authorities. Lieu- 
tenant Alfredo Brofferio was designat- 
ed as my aide and the navy depart- 
ment lent the assistance of the Celtic 
temporarily, and the Scorpion, Lieut.- 
Commander Logan. 


On Washington’s Birthday, the Cel- 
tic, carrying the American construc- 
tion party, moored in Messina. Fifty- 
six days had passed since the earth- 
quake, forty-five of them cold, rainy 
days. Business was reviving, and the 
tide of recovery had begun to flow 
steadily. Our arrival was timely for 
quickening it. 

The Italian civil engineers showed 
where we were to build, in a large lem- 
on grove on the outskirts of Messina, 
one mile from the quay. A thousand 
houses were to be here, arranged in 
groups of twelve. Another thousand were 
to go up in Reggio—600 in the Palmi dis- 
trict, Calabria; 300 in the district be- 
tween Messina and Tarmina, and 100 
in the Queen’s model settlement three 
miles away. Later, the number for Reg- 
gio was reduced to 500, and for Mes- 
sina increased to 1,500. 

The task was to convert the cargoes 
of four steamers into 2,500 standard 
cottages. The fifth steamer, with ma- 
terial for 500, was turned over intact 
to the Italian authorities at Naples, her 


cargo to be shipped from there by rail 
to the various points in the Palmi dis- 
trict. 

The outlook upon arrival was any- 
thing but encouraging. Ruin lay on 


every hand, clogging the thoroughfares 


and making passages at many points 
dangerous. Even the space on the quay 
for landing our cargoes was limited. 
The material had to be transported more 
than a mile over a crooked, difficult 
route, by slow-moving ox-carts, of ca- 
pacify infinitesimal compared with the 
steamer’s huge bulk. 

At best the workmen were indiffer- 
ent, little accustomed to American tools 
or wood-working. Many of them were 
unused to manual labor of any kind. 
And no one had the least idea of work- 
ing quickly. So little was accomplished 
in the first two days that the task in 


contemplation looked hopeless. “We'll 
be here until September,” said one. 
“About June 15,” I returned. And 


though a mere guess, it proved a happy 
one. 

Work began with two American car- 
penters, two of our own naval carpen- 
ters, and a dozen native carpenters and 
laborers. About thirty American sail- 
ors were used as leaders of native gangs, 
small and large, at various kinds of 
work in our unique construction party. 
Lieutenant Buchanan managed the work 
in Messina, where in eight weeks the 
force employed grew to over 800, with 
a weekly payroll of 25,000 lire. In Reg- 
gio, Ensign Wilcox was the head of a 
similar organization of nearly 500. 


The Effect of a Bonus 


Unloading cargo and carting to the 
building site were done by contract, but 
we had to follow- it closely. During 
the first month a sailor accompanied 
each group of carts, in order to pre- 
vent loss by theft and endless delay 
on the road. The expedient of a cop- 
per coin to the driver, 2 cents for each 
load of lumber delivered on the build- 
ing site, increased the rate of trans- 
portation three-fold. The first aim was 
to strike in deep quickly, so as to en- 
list every man’s pride and determina- 
tion to make a creditable outcome; and 
the second was to make a good showing 
early in the undertaking in order to 
give encouragement to our own party. 

Only seven American carpenters had 
been originally engaged in New York; 
but a cablegram brought nine more with- 
in a month. -For three weeks we 
worked at maximum speed, taking on 
new hands every day to the limit of 
our increasing ability to manage them. 
Difference of tongue proved less of a 
handicap than had been expected. A 
good many of the Messinese had worked 
in America, and these flocked to us 
for employment. Among them were 
found a few reliable leading men. Sev- 
eral boys too young to work made satis- 
factory interpreters. 


It was not long, however, before 
our American carpenters found that the 
most effective way to deal with ineffici- 
ent working was to jump into the midst 
of a group and with swift telling strokes 
of hammer or saw, show how the trick 
should be turned. After a few weeks 
the handling of their men by some of 
these carpenters was masterly. One 
man managed single handed two hun- 
dred men working in fifty separate 
groups. 


176 Houses in One Week 


While the first group of twelve houses 
was building, for the camp, the original 


plans and framing were studied and al- | 
tered, so as to eliminate every unneces- | 
Since each piece | | 


sary piece of material. 
of wood had two ends to be trimmed, 
every piece that could be dispensed with 
from one house meant 2,000 fewer 
items of work for 1,000 houses, not 
to mention the considerable saving of 
labor in handling, and the saving of 
material itself for other purposes. In 
this way, except as to roof and floor- 
ing, we saved fully 10 per cent. That 
and other savings, and some extra ma- 
terial sent in the later cargoes, made 
up enough to build a hospital, two 
schools, a large work room, a church 
with monastery attached, and a good 
sized two-story hotel. 

Another modification of the original 
house plan was the addition of a kit- 
chen. This had a brick floor and two 
adjoining walls of brick, forming an 
angle in which was a fireplace with two 
iron grates, all of native pattern, so 
that a family would find everything fa- 
miliar. But for this addition, the Amer- 
ican cottages would have been distinctly 
inferior to those the Italians were build- 
ing; and doubtless some houses would 
have been set on fire. 

The most difficult part of tite work 
was that of the enclosing gangs, four 
men to a house. These, therefore, be- 
came the pace-makers, and it was 


thought at first that two houses a week 


by each enclosing 
good average rate. 


gang would be a 
By gradually in- 


creasing the force to fifty enclosing | 


gangs, we might in time build 100 houses 
a week. Such was the estimate; but 
after some discussion as to the prob- 
able -result, a bonus of one lira (20 
cents) was declared to every man of 
an enclosing gang for every house 
completed. The effect -on the building 
rate was immediate; and instead of 
only 100 houses a week, there were 176 
in the best record week, 174 the next, 
or 350 in a fortnight in Messina alone. 
The count for one day was 36 in Mes- 
sina and 20 in Reggio. This was at 
the end of April and showed a well- 
sustained enthusiasm, after nine wecks’ 
labor. 

The site selected for Queen Elena’s 
model settlement, called Villagio Regina — 
Elena, was a small suburban property, — 
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about two miles north of the municipal 
palace and three miles from the Ameri- 
can building zone. Under the leader- 
Eehip of Captain Bignami, a naval con- 
structor, a party of Italian sailors and 
infantrymen built up a good-sized vil- 
lage, of small wooden houses, two or 
. three stores, various workshops, schools, 
and a church. The streets were well 
laid out, lighted, graded, and guttered; 
there was a small park, with flowers 
and shrubbery; and provision was made 
for continued resident control, so that 
the settlement might really be an ex- 
ample in cleanly and well ordered living. 

In accordance with invitation, we 
built 75 of our houses here; and as a 
special gift of the American Red Cross, 
a sanatorium, called the Elizabeth Gris- 
com Hospital, was added. Our best 
workmanship was done on these build- 
ings, to have them in keeping with the 
Italian part of the village. 

Other and larger buildings were un- 
dertaken at the suggestions or with the 
approval of the Italian authorities— 
hotel, church, schools, and adjacent 
buildings, all solid, permanent struc- 
tures. For this work the natives were 
not sufficiently skilled, so a request was 
sent to Switzerland for carpenters. 
_ Twenty-seven were sent down. 

Outside Messina, Reggio, and Vil- 
lagio Regina Elena, we did no exten- 
sive work, merely erecting the 49 por- 
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~~ How a Mine 


q HAT adequate compensation 
for industrial accidents, when 

[ they come singly, is justly 

chargeable to the operating 
cost of an industry has been accepted 
by many business men, but a holocaust 
is usually regarded as calling for com- 
munity charity, for “disaster relief.” 
Not always, however. The following 
account telis how a mine company met 
an explosion that killed ninety-six of 
its employes, by voluntary applying 
the principle of a workmen's compensa- 
tion bill then pending in the state Leg- 
_ islature. 

The explosion occurred April 23, 1913, 
in the Cincinnati mine located in \Wash- 
f ington County, Pa., about forty miles 
south of Pittsburgh. This mine is op- 
erated by the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Company, a sub- 
_ sidiary of the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 
The explosion was caused by gas liber- 

ated in a coal vein. 

Within two days after the explosion 
the Associated Charities of Pittsburgh, 
an institutional member of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, had a representative 
the field for the purpose of ascer- 
ning whether Red Cross assistance 


- ceased. 


tables and building a number of model 
houses for the local workmen to copy. 
For these places a special design of 
house was made, the simplest possible; 
because the native carpenters were un- 
skilled, and in the mountainous locali- 
ties the transportation problem was a 
serious one. 


Occupying the Houses 


Our work being practically finished, 
it was decided to withdraw our party 
on June 12. A few days before that, 
the construction gangs were reorgan- 
ized, to continue as before, but at a 
less rapid rate, and under supervision 
of their own foremen instead of our 
carpenters. After our main body left, 
Ensign Spofford stayed on with a few 
carpenters until July 1, to see the paint 
and kitchen contracts completed and to 
tie up other loose ends. 

Thus the American work ended. 
We had built 1,900 cottages, and 12 
larger buildings, equivalent in labor and 
material to 270 cottages more; while 
other material, enough for 1,000 houses, 
had been delivered to the Italian autho- 
rities, for use at various points. For 
every day we had been in Messina, 
counting Sundays, holidays, and days 
of weather too bad for work, fifteen 
cottages had been built. 

The occupation of the houses began 
about May 1, 307 in the first fortnight, 


more than 800 by June 10. Their as- 
signment for occupancy was in the 
hands of a local committee appointed 
by the prefect. Before leaving Mes- 
sina, we had the satisfaction of seeing 
many of them filled, by needy families 
of all degrees of life. I have since 
learned from time to time of the con- 
tinued usefulness of the cottages; of 
the wholesome influence of their orderly 
arrangement and attractive appearance. 
The church and the schools are in con- 
stant use; the hotel has became the 
center of the better class of life. But 
better than all that was the vitality that 
our enterprise contributed toward the 
restoration of the city. 

The question has often been asked: 
“Are they grateful?” “Do you think 
they appreciated it all?” I have never 
doubted it. The houses speak for them- 
selves. They were accepted with genu- 
ine pleasure and satisfaction, by both 
tenants and officials. What counted 
most, however, was the spirit in which 
the work was done. Our steady indus- 
try, energy, and cleanly and orderly 
living made a deep impression. And 
I think the genuine feeling toward us is 
well summed up in the parting words 
of the retiring prefect that “we had 
dwelt among them like brothers,” and 
had rendered “great support to the cause 
of public order and tranquility through- 
out this trying period.” 


Company Helped its Sufferers 
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were necesary. Scarcely half the bodies 
of the victims had been recovered. 

The representative tried first to learn 
whether the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
would pay the dependent survivors the 
sums due in wages earned by the de- 
The third day following the 
disaster was pay day. The entire min- 
ing force had worked full time between 
the last pay day and the time of the 
explosion. The minimum daily wage 
paid by the company was $2.62. Sums 
varying from $20 to $35, therefore, had 
been earned by the deceased miners 
in this period. The company assured 
the Red Cross that prompt payment of 
wages due would be made. 

These payments enabled the families 
to provide for their immediate needs. 
The company further assumed respon- 
sibility for burial of the decedents, lim- 
iting the funeral expenses to $75. 

The attitude of the Red Cross toward 
the company was consistently one of 
assumption that the company intended 


and was prepared to recognize and dis- 
charge its full measure of moral re- 
sponsibility. To what extent this atti- 
tude shaped the course pursued by the 
company can, of course, be only a mat- 
ter of conjecture. The relations be- 
tween the two were cordial and help- 
ful throughout. 

Shortly after the disaster, Monon- 
gahela City, Charleroi, \Washington and 
several small mining villages near the 
Cincinnati Mine simultaneously formed 
relief committees and raised funds, in 
the larger communities by press and pul- 
pit appeals, and in the villages by church 
collections and house-to-house canvas- 
ses. Industrial organizations also an- 
nounced the appropriation of funds for 
relief. Groups of women representing 
churches and relief committees visited 
the afflicted families. At the outset the 
chief work of these women was the pro- 
vision of mourning apparel for the be- 
reaved, although in some instances they 
made cash contributions to the families. 
They wisely ceased the latter when they 
found that the company was providing 
adequately for the families’ material 
needs. 

As a result of meetings called on the 
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initiative of the Red Cross, at which 
representatives of all parties interested 
in the relief work were invited to be 
present, the Cincinnati Mine Relief 
Committee was formed. This was an 
informal organization created to co- 
ordinate the activities of the constitu- 
ent groups. At the earlier meetings 
of the committee the Red Cross repre- 
sentative emphasized the fact that the 
coal company was prepared adequately 
to care for the temporary needs of the 
afflicted. families and would doubtless 
make subsequent provision for their 
continued care. Emphasis was also 
placed upon the importance of not ap- 
pearing to assume a responsibility which 
rested primarily with the coal company 
and secondarily with the labor organiza- 
tion, with which the miners, apparently 
without exception, were affiliated. 

A week after the explosion two expe- 
rienced social workers entered the 
field as agents of the Red Cross. 
During the next month they obtained 
comprehensive information respecting 
the status, resources and needs of the 
families. This formed the basis of ac- 
tion by the Cincinnati Mine Relief 
Committee in such incidental relief-giv- 
ing as was found necessary, and also 
proved useful to the company. . 

Of the ninety-six men killed, forty 
were survived by widows living in vil- 
lages adjacent to the mine. Thirty- 
two of these widows had eighty-seven 
children, all but eight under fourteen 
years of age. The remaining eight widows 
were childless. Eleven of the thirteen 
who reside in Europe are supposed to 
have one or more children, while two 
are supposed to be childless. Ten of 
the decedents were survived by rela- 
tives other than widows and children, 
who are living in the United States; in 
four instances the relatives were in no- 
wise dependent for their support upon 
the earnings of the deceased. Nine 
of the victims were said to have rela- 
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OMAN JABOULETSKI, eigh- 
teen months old, was delivered 
in health and safety to his par- 
ents in Minneapolis by a Red 

Cross nurse on the tenth of January. 
This youngster was the last to reach 
his destination of those who survived 
the wreck of the S. S. Volturno. On 
the day of the disaster he was rescued 
by a ship which carried him and his 
four brothers and sisters back to Liy- 
erpool. His parents, rescued by two 
different ships, were landed in New 
York and Philadelphia but speedily re- 
united. The children did not know 
whether their parents had been saved 


tives other than widows and children 
living in Europe. The remainder passed 
as single men (immigrants) about whose 
relatives, if any, it has so far proved 
impossible to gain information. Thirty- 
six of the victims were members of 
lodges which pay benefits in case of 
death, and fifteen carried life insurance, 
the policies ranging from $100 to $1,000. 


The Compensation 


The Cincinnati Mine Relief Commit- 
tee soon resolved itself into a “case 
conference.” It was arranged that no 
constituent organization should provide 
material relief in any case until it had 
been considered by the committee. The 
Red Cross field workers formed a me- 
dium of contact between the relief com- 
mittee and the afflicted families. The 
majority of the committee members 
showed quick appreciation and made in- 
telligent use of modern methods of in- 
vestigation and treatment employed by 
the Red Cross workers. Indeed, the 
experience of the Red Cross represen- 
tatives persuaded them that in their few 
weeks’ activity they lived through a 
century’s history of the attitude of so- 
ciety toward dependency. 

Beginning with the indiscriminate ma- 
terial-relief-giving phase they were 
led to a perception of the need of the 
organization of material relief agencies 
and the co-ordination of these with 
other social forces and a recognition 
of the fact that those immaterial forms 
of sympathetic enlightened personal 
service are quite as necessary as the 
giving of material relief. The process 
completed itself in the full recognition, on 
the part of the agency primarily con- 
cerned, of its responsibility for making 
provision for the future of the families as 
a matter of social justice. 

Within six weeks after the explosion 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company proceed- 
ed to take releases and to settle with 
the victims’ relatives. The basis of 
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or not, and the parents were equally in 
doubt concerning the children. 

Upon arrival in Liverpool the chil- 
dren were all sent to the offices of the 
Uranium Steamship Company in Rot- 
terdam, where they had embarked, to 
await news of their parents. Inquiry 
by the Red Cross Emergency Relief 
Committee brought the news of their 
safety, and immediately arrangements 
were made to have the children sent on 


settlement was substantially as provid- 
ed in the workman’s compensation bill © 
then pending in the Pennsylvania leg- — 
islature, but which subsequently failed — 


of passage. 


Those eligible for compensation were 


widows and children, or in the absence 


of both of these, fathers and mothers, — 1 
or, in their absence, brothers and sis- — 


ters. The compensation was to con- 


tinue for 300 weeks, or in the case of | 


full orphans or abandoned . children, 
until such children reached the age of 
sixteen years. It was to be computed 


on the basis of the decedent’s average | 


weekly earnings, exclusive of overtime, 
and paid periodically as wages were 
paid. The childless widow was by the 
bill allowed 25 per cent of the deced- 
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ent’s wage; the widow with one child, | 


_40 per cent, and so on to a maximum of | j 


60 per cent for the widow with five | 


or more children. In the event of the 
remarriage of a widow payments ceased. 
Lump sum settlements were to be made 
on the basis of the compensation dis- 
counted one-third. 

The settlements made under these gen- 


eral provisions have involved appropri-  } 


ation by the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany of sums ranging from $650 to 
$3,600 per family on the pension plan 
of payment, and from $350 to $1,050 
on the lump sum basis. 
payments cover periods of from forty- 
one to sixty-nine months. The monthly 
grants amount to from $8.50 to $37.50. 
As between lump sum and pension set- 
tlements the division of choice has been 
about even. The company has used 
every reasonable effort to effect settle- 
ments on the pension plan. The work 
is now practically completed. A recent 
canvass of the families by a represen- 
tative of the Red Cross indicates in 
virtually every instance a present eco- 
nomic status as favorable as that ex- 
isting immediately before the mine ex- 
plosion, 


to New York. Roman, however, be- 
came ill with the measles. His sick- 
ness was prolonged, and in November 
his four brothers and sisters were for- 
warded without him to New York, and 
thence taken by an attendant to the 
parents in Minneapolis. When, two 
months later, Roman was finally placed 
in the arms of his parents, he failed 
to recognize them and cried bitterly 
when separated from the nurse who had 
cared for him on the last stage of his 
long journey. 

The care given to this infant during 
his lonely journeys by land and sea is 
typical of the relief which often fol- 
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lows shipwreck. It indicates also 
the sympathy and interest with which 
those in helpless suffering were treated 
by the agents of the steamship com- 
pany and by all others with whom the 
Red Cross Committee has been z33oci- 
ated in this relief work. 

Perhaps the most affecting reunion 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. Valentine 
Posantz. They had started to the Unitea 
States in their old age. They were 
saved from the Volturno by different 
boats. The husband arrived in New 
York first. His wife was landed at 
Philadelphia. Each was _ heartbroken, 
believing the other dead. They had 
no friends in this country and no rela- 
tives in the old country. It was late 
in the evening when Mrs. Posantz ar- 
rived in New York from Philadelphia. 
She was taken immediately to the He- 
brew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society, where her husband was stay- 
ing. He was told to come downstairs, 
that a visitor had come to see him on 
an urgent matter of business. When 
he was brought face to face with his 
wife he could hardly believe it was she. 
The old man and woman were so over- 
joyed that they could not think of sleep 
that night and sat up until morning 
talking over their experiences. Mr. 
Posantz had work in Nova Scotia. They 
were provided with transportation, cloth- 
ing, and a small sum for the purchase 
of household effects. 


Clothes and Shelter 


The story of the Volturno disaster 
well illustrates how, in these days of 
preparation for every kind of emer- 
gency relief, the peculiar difficulties of 
shipwreck are met on land. The Vol- 
turno burned on Friday, October 10. 
The disaster became known to the New 
York newspapers on Saturday after- 
noon. It was immediately reported to 
the Red Cross Emergency. Relief Com- 
mittee, and by its chairman brought to 
the attention of Mayor Kline. An ap- 
peal for funds was published the next 
day. <i 

On Monday afternoon (a holiday) a 
full meeting of the committee was held. 
To this had been added four persons 
whose positions gave them special op- 
portunities to be of assistance. These 
were the acting commissioner of im- 
migration, the director of the Uranium 
S. S. Company, the executive secretary 
of the Council of Jewish Women, and 
the president of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York. The writer 
Was made director and Edna J. Wake- 
field, assistant director. The former had 
active charge of the organization of 
the work. Miss Wakefield, with as- 
‘Sistants, had charge of the case work, 
‘under the general direction of an ad- 
isory committee, which met often to 
discuss individual cases, each one re- 


ceiving full consideration. 

There were 562 passengers on the 
Volturno. One hundred and three were 
lost. Of the 459 who were saved, 347 
eventually came to New York on four- 
teen different ships, and 82 others were 
landed in Canada. Twenty of the sur- 
vivors who were landed in Europe re- 
turned to their former homes. 

The plans for shelter and for other 
temporary relief were well organized 
before any of the survivors arrived. 
The Council of Jewish Women col- 
lected new clothing in ample quantity, 
especially for the women and children. 
Its trained agents rendered invaluable 
assistance in locating and establishing 
the identity of relatives and friends of 
girls and women, as was necessary be- 
fore they could safely be sent to their 
destinations. The Clara de Hirsch 
Home for Immigrant Girls opened its 
doors and freely gave the service of 
experienced workers for the shelter and 
care of unmarried girls. The Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
received practically all other survivors 
in its ample and hospitable Home, and 
willingly and efficiently cared for their 
temporary needs. 

Many other immigrant societies gen- 
erously. offered their accommodations 
and assistance, as did also St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. Four or five of the survivors 
were met by relatives who took them 
at once to their homes. 

Twelve ships rescued the survivors, 
many of whom were first landed in dif- 
ferent European ports. Many families 
were thus separated and widely scat- 
tered. The difficulty of securing an ac- 
curate list of the passengers, and the 
greater difficulty of learning who had 
been lost, became almost at once seri- 
ous obstacles to plans for permanent re- 
lief. Because of their unusual char- 
acter, the names of the survivors who 
were taken to Europe were not trans- 
mitted to this committee accurately. 
Many of them indeed seem not to abide 
by any orthodox orthography. 

The wisdom of sheltering the sur- 
vivors, so far as practicable, in a single 
place was demonstrated by the greater 
speed and efficiency with which neces- 
sary personal information was obtained. 
and by the immediate reunion of rela- 
tives upon arrival at the first place of 
shelter in this country. A consider- 
able number of single men were cared 
for, after their first day on shore, by 
homes maintained for the care of im- 
migrants of their respective races. In 
each of these clothing, medical atten- 
tion and advice, assistance in secur- 
ing employment, and temporary help of 
many other kinds were provided. 

The survivors were enabled to com- 
municate with their relatives in this 
country and abroad. They were at once 
put in touch with those who understood 


their language and customs and thus 
relieved as far as possible from anxi- 
ety and uncertainty. Each one was 
accompanied to his train, given food 
for his journey, and advised how to find 
friends or relatives upon arrival at his 
destination. Messages were sent in ad- 
vance and matters of transportation 
so carefully managed that no one of 
these bewildered people had any diffi- 
culty en route. 

All the ships bearing survivors were 
met at the dock as they arrived. The 
inspection by the immigration officials 
was made on shipboard, and the sur- 
vivors were taken in automobiles directly 
to places of shelter. Many of them 
were obliged to remain in New York 
for weeks before missing relatives could 
be found and an appropriate adjust- 
ment of their family affairs could be 
made. 


The Cost 


Among the 439 survivors who reached 
America were 53 family groups, 36 sin- 
gle women, and 237 men. A few of 
the latter had left families in Europe, 
though the great majority were unmar- 
ried. Not a single full orphan, nor a 
widow, arrived among the survivors. 
One man, seriously injured by exposure 
and ‘over-exertion, died of heart dis- 
ease soon after arrival, leaving a widow 
and two small children. He received 
the best of care at the Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. 

To this family $2,000 was given 
from the relief fund; to 41 other fam- 
ilies gifts amounting to $4,034.59 were 
made. To 35 of the single women $830 
was distributed, and to 61 of the single 
men, $1,602.55. The cost of shelter, 
clothing and other temporary relief was 
$1,300, making the total relief expendi- 
tures $9,767.14. The principal loss of 
property was of clothing and bedding. 
Many saved what money they had. 

The contributions amounted ‘to $6,513.- 
64. This was increased by an appro- 
priation of $5,000 from the con- 
tingent fund held by the American Red 
Cross in Washington. Of this a con- 
siderable balance remains after de- 
ducting the cost of the services ren- 
dered. It was decided that it would 
not be possible to extend relief to the 
families in Europe of those who had 
been lost. 

The relief appropriations were care- 
fully determined in each case to meet 
the existing needs. They were not nec- 
essarily in proportion to the losses sus- 
tained. A large part of this money 
has been given for disbursement into 
the hands of other relief agencies ip 
various cities, according to terms state/ 
by the committee, thereby assuring tc 
the Red Cross and the donors to the 
fund the best possible disposition of 
the contributions. 
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Applying Business Methods to Tornado Relief 


ANDLING a (tornado relief 
fund is not included among 
the ordinary occupations of 
the business man; but that the 

task may be done in a businesslike man- 
ner is apparent from the experience of 
Omaha last spring. On the morning fol- 
lowing the disaster, an organization came 
together almost by chance, born, as it 
were, of necessity. Its efficiency was the 
more surprising because nobody had been 
in the cyclone relief business before. 
At ten minutes before six on Easter 
Sunday afternoon, March 23, 1913, af- 
ter an unseasonably sultry day, Omaha 
was struck without warning by a tor- 
nado, which in a few seconds transform- 
ed a well-defined strip of the city, four 
and a half miles long and from a hun- 
dred feet to several blocks wide, from a 
tranquil, orderly region into one of utter 
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desolution, ruin and confusion, filled 
with houses completely or partly de- 
stroyed, heaps of bricks, stones and 
boards, scattered furniture, broken 
poles and tangled electric wires, over- 
turned vehicles and household effects. 
The scene was made more appalling by 
sudden darkness, the shrieks of women 
and children, the screams and groans 
of the injured and dying, and those call- 
ing for help. Frantic men and women 
sought other members of their families 
or tried to rescue those imprisoned un- 
der fallen buildings before it was too 
late. Fire starting in many directions 


added to the terror. 
Close on the heels of the tornado fol- 
lowed torrents of rain. 


After that came 


THE MORNING AFTER THE TORNADO 


SIX WEEKS LATER 


The northeast corner of Twenty-fourth and Lake streets, Omaha. 


The photographer 


stood in the same place for both pictures. 


bitter cold. The rain helped to put out 
the fires and to prevent a wide-spread 


conflagration. The cold added to the 
sufferings of the homeless and of 
those engaged in rescue work. Streets 


were impassable for vehicles and dan- 


gerous for pedestrians; street-car trai- | 


fic was stopped; all gas and electricity 
was cut off and telephonic communica- 
tion rendered impossible. The rest of the 
city was unharmed; just this long, nar- 
row strip, passing through both the hand- 
somest and the most thickly settled dis- 
tricts, which the storm chose for its in- 
conceivably swift and furious course, lay 
in the city’s midst, isolated and almost 
annihilated. 


The work of rescue and ministering } 
to the injured proceeded throughout the | 


night. After that the first necessity was 
the preservation of law and order. The fire 
and police departments were immediately 
on the scene. Early Monday morning 
troops from Fort Omaha and two compa- 
nies of state militia were sent through 
the center of the stricken district, and 
at-an appointed time spread out in both 
directions, expelling all who had no 
reason for being there, particularly 
some who might have come to loot. 
The appearance of the boys in khaki, 
who could enforce their authority with 
bullets if necessary, inspired wholesome 
respect in the lawless and idle. For 
ten days this part of the city was un- 
der military guard. 


Card-Indexing the Disaster 


At ten o’clock Monday morning Mayor 
James Dahlman assembled a mass meet- 
ing of citizens, and a committee of fifty 
was at once organized. This body elect- 
ed am executive committee of seven, 
but it was soon seen that even seven 
was too unwieldly a number to act rap- 
idly, and four members of the execu- 


tive committee were chosen to handle — 


all relief work: C. C. Rosewater, chair- 
man; D. B. Butler, J. M. Guild and E. 
I’. Denison, They at once established 
headquarters in the Council Chamber of 
the City Hall, and there remained on 
duty day and night. 

Their two leading principles were, to 
systematize the work by creating depart- 
ments, and to fix responsibility and au- 
thority. 

It was quickly decided that the first 
indispensable step was to ascertain by 


means of a census, the extent of the 


damage, and as far as possible the amount 
and character of relief needed. A 
card was devised and printed; and at 
noon Monday, two hours after the mass 
meeting, 150 men, who had been reached 
by telephone, met in the Commercial 
Club. Maps of the devastated <zegion 
had meantime been prepared. The district 
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was divided into twenty-eight sections 
ind a captain appointed for each, with 
ive or six men under him. Thus, 125 
vicked men were out “on the field” 
yy one o'clock, twenty hours after the 
torm, and were actively at work sizing 
ip the situation, ascertaining the number 
f homes totally destroyed, or partly 
lamaged, the financial condition of the 
amilies, whether the bread-winner was 
lisabled, and what their most urgent nec- 
‘ssities were. 


Relief Stations 


The committee next organized a force 
yf stenographers and accountants, 
nostly volunteers, who gathered. at 
ieadquarters Monday night. These 
fice assistants classified and sum- 
narized the information contained on 
he cards as they came in, with the result 
hat by midnight on Monday, the size 
yf the problem was known with reason- 
ible accuracy. 

On Monday also the work of organiz- 
ng the different relief stations and de- 
artments was begun. The city health 
yficer was put in charge of the com- 
nittee on medical aid. Under his super- 
yision came the care of the wounded, 
listribution of cases among the differ- 
nt hospitals, assignment of medical as- 
istants and nurses, and burying the 
lead. 

The tornado-swept strip was next di- 
ided into six districts for the distribu- 
ion of relief. A station was established 
n each, usually in a half-wrecked build- 
ng and always in the very worst part 
vhere supplies were actually required. 
\ seventh station was added later in 
he downtown district. 

The relief station managers were au- 
ocrats in their districts. The principle 
n choosing them was to draft able men 
ind fix their responsibility, to lay out 
road, though well-defined plans for their 
espective work, but to leave to each 
he details of organization: All were 
310,000 a year men, not volunteers, 
hough they served gratuitously. One, 
for example, was the general super- 
ntendent of the city’s largest depart- 
nent ‘store, another the manager of one 
9f the principal jobbing houses. To the 
liscriminating choice of these station 
managers the efficiency of relief dis- 
tribution, was largely due. 

The organization of each station con- 
sisted of two doctors, two trained nurses, 
wo or three Red Cross and Associated 
-harity workers, somebody to keep the 
accounts and the card system, and from 
ifteen to thirty volunteer workers and 
investigators. 

They did not wait for people to come 
the relief stations but sent in- 
vestigators out to hunt them up and 
xet a detailed list of their needs. 

me people had lost literally every- 

ing; others were dazed, and needed 
mmebody to cheer them up and find 


their friends. The stations were supplied 
with al! sorts of necessities, flour, pota- 
toes, canned meats, beans—substantial 
foods which would be both nourishing 
and easily assimilated. The army ra- 
tion was used as the standard. Each 
of the stations handled in the course 
of twenty days something like $20,000 
worth of food supplies, clothing, and 
all sorts of miscellaneous articles, such 
as soap, towels, handkerchiefs, baby 
clothes, cooking utensils, dishes, cook- 
ing stoves, washtubs, tools and furni- 
ture, 

Very soon sufficient quantities of 
outer clothes had been contributed, but 
underclothing was not so frequently 
given, and hence had to be bought. 
Also half-ton orders of coal had to 
be supplied. At first. there was de- 
mand for overcoats and heavy win- 
ter clothing, but in two or three weeks 
it became warm, and an entirely dif- 
ferent character of clothing was needed. 

Some people had saved their furni- 
ture, but had no way of protecting it. 


- For such cases a section of the audi- 


torium was made a temporary storage 
place, and the head of one of the trans- 
fer companies was put in charge of 
transporting “homeless furniture.” 


No money was given under any cireum- 
stances. The committee or station heads 
had none to give. If a family were 
not able to rent a house, an order was 
given for one month’s rent, and the 
landlord could cash it. People could 
get anything they required. If, they 
were ill, orders were issued by station 
managers on grocery stores for eggs, 
milk, ice, or on drug stores for medi- 
cine. It was possible to make the system 
very elastic because of the high char- 
acter and ability of the station manager. 
He was supreme in his district, and his 
order was good for anything any- 
where. Whatever the relief, however, 
the committee emphasized the fact that 
it was simply neighborly assistance, to 
tide people over a temporary difficulty, 
not charity. 

If a person attempted to get relief 
from two®stations, he was discovered at 
once. A duplicate record of all relief 
given during the day came to central 
headquarters every night, was indexed 
and a copy sent to every station. At- 
tempted duplications, however, were 
rare. During the relief operations the Au- 
ditorium, with a floor space of 132 
by 264 feet, became a vast warehouse, 
filled with groceries, clothing, and sup- 
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plies of every kind which poured in from 
all sides. Clothing was fumigated, and 
then sorted as to character, size and 
condition, so as to be ready for calls 
from the relief stations. The committee 
obtained trucks from jobbing houses, 
breweries and other business places, 
and organized a system of distribution 
from the Auditorium to the relief sta- 
tions, two or three miles from head- 
quarters. 


Omaha Self-Sufficient 


Charles C. Rosewater, publisher of the 
Omaha Bee, directed the general or- 
ganization of the work. He originated 
and executed the plan which formed 
the groundwork of the campaign—the 
census taking, the card system, and the 
idea of centering responsibility in dif- 
ferent departments, while focusing the 
final authority and business management 
at the headquarters. It was much as if 
in a few days a concern was created 
to conduct a business of five million dol- 
lars a year; and it was largely due to 
this thorough and prompt systematizing 
that chaos was reduced to order so 
quickly. 

In many practical matters the commit- 
tee had the benefit of the active assist- 
ance of Major C. F. Hartman, in com- 
mand at Fort Omaha, whose knowledge 
of military organization was most val- 
uable, and of Capt. Stritzinger, a vet- 
eran of the San Francisco disaster. 

All assistance from the outside was 
accepted gratefully. The largest single 
outside contribution to the relief fund 
was $50,000, sent by the American Red 
Cross. It happened, however, that on 
the day following the Omaha cyclone, 
a still heavier misfortune befell the peo- 
ple of Dayton and other Ohio cities. 
Omaha felt that, while its calamity was 
great, the financial loss was not so large 
that a Self-reliant and prosperous com- 
munity could not in the main bear its 
own burdens. The result proved this 
conclusion correct. On April 20, the 
citizens’ relief fund had reached a total 
of $272,560, while the aggregate of re- 
lief in all forms was $1,155,687. At 
that date the committee had paid out 
in cash only some $85,000. 

One of the first difficulties to be over- 
come was getting traffic under head- 
way. It was impossible for the street 
commissioner to remove the deébris 
fast enough, and so about the mid- 
dle of the second week the committee 
worked out a “clean up” on a big scale. 
A sub-committee got jobbing houses, 
factories, and other concerns whose 
men were accustomed to heavy work, 
to lend them for this purpose. About 
four thousand of these men, mostly under 
their own foremen, put in the second 
Saturday following the tornado, and 
the Saturday after that, in clearing the 
streets, sorting out valuable material and 
piling it up for use in rebuilding. About 


half of them worked on Sunday as well. 

A committee form the Ministerial 
Union came to headquarters and ob- 
jected to the Sabbath being  pro- 
faned in this way. It was pvuinted 
out to them that as the Lord had per- 
mitted the tornado to destroy the city 
oft Sunday, it did not seem as if there 
could be any reasonable objection to 
using that day to restore it. This vol- 
unteer street cleaning work was esti- 
mated to have saved the city $10,000. 

The park department put out all their 
men who understood such work to trim 
trees. Many were saved who would 
have been lost had it not been for prompt 
and skillful treatment. 

Although they acted independently of 
the relief committee the public ser- 
vice corporations were of immense as- 
sistance in getting things going quickly. 
On the day following the tornado, five 
hundred linemen and other workers 
were brought to the city to repair the 
telephone system. Gas, electric and tele- 
graph companies used prompt measures. 


By Thursday the street cars were run- 


ning on almost normal schedule. 


The Morgue 
One memorable incident was the faith- 
ful service of the telephone girls 


at the Lake street exchange on the 
night of the cyclone. This. sta- 
tion, in the very heart of the tornado 
swept district, was among the few build- 
ings that escaped destruction, although 
its windows were shattered and the 
street approaches were strewn with 
debris. Major Hartman immediately. 
seized upon it as temporary head- 
quarters for his patrol, and _ like- 
wise as a refuge for the injured and 
a morgue for the bodies of the dead. 
The girls on duty that night went to 
their posts as usual and stuck to their 
switchboards, in spite of the fact that 
in one corner of the room, until the 
undertakers arrived, the gruesome sight 
of the dead was perhaps little worse 
than that of the surgeons at work, ren- 
dering aid to the injured. Soldiers, who 
had been at. once detailed into regular 
relief, snatched a brief nap in another 
corner, and others waiting for their pa- 
trol lounged smoking and talking in 
groups. An artist, looking for realism, 
could have found nothing more striking. 

Rebuilding was the most difficult prob- 
lem the Relief Committee had to deal 
with. Nearly 2,200 houses had been dam- 
aged and, of these, 752 were destroyed 
beyond repair. A committee of the 
Real Estate Exchange furnished a 
detailed report of the value of each 


piece of property involved. But 
much more had to be known. In the 
words of Mr. Rosewater: “The per- 


sonal situation of each applicant had 
a bearing on the case; the age, earning 
ability of the members of the family, 
the amount of equity which they held 


-ing. 


in the property originally, whether or 
not they received tornado insurance or | 
assistance other than that rendered by 
the committee; and some forty or fifty: | 
other questions were necessary to be 
answered in order to act on any case | 
intelligently.” | 


The Apportionment 


Day after day the committee sifted |)’ 
out this mass of information, not alone |) 
keeping in view the needs of the par- } 
ticular applicant, but determining what }| 


was the utmost that could be done for |} © 


him without infringing upon the just | - 
claims of others. After June 4 no new 
applications were accepted. Then the 
apportionment began. 3 


on 


The building department of the com- })» 


mittee furnished estimates of the amount |}: 
of damage and cost of repair or rebuild- ))» 
The same system was adopt- |) 
ed here as in the general relief > 
work, furnishing labor and materials, |): 
but not giving the applicant money; only | 

after the completed work had been in- |. 


spected and certified to by the building |). 


department were vouchers issued. A } 
great deal of labor was furnished and | 
expense borne by individuals affected. 

The self-reliant and helpful spirit }), 
of many—though this is an -extreme | 
case—is strikingly illustrated in the re- 
ply of an elderly mechanic when he pre- 
sented his voucher for payment. ' 
treasurer, looking at it, exclaimed, |) 
“Why, this is for only half the amount 
the committee awarded you.” : 

“Yes,” said the mechanic, “I know. } 
Wife and I talked it over last night after | 


supper, and we concluded that there |). 


were others who would need that money 
more than we do.” ; 
Assistance in repairing and rebuild- }). 
ing was rendered by the committee in } 
722 cases, the amount averaging $397, 
and ranging from $17.25 to $1,250. 
When the Relief Committee had com- 
pleted their task they requested that a |) 
committee of review be appointed by the - 
committee of fifty to pass upon all their 
acts from the beginning, and to make 
an audit of their accounts through a |) 
qualified public accountant. This was } 
done, and they were relieved of their 
duties with a highly complimentary tes- 
timonial as to the thoroughness, efficiency 
and economy of the methods they had 
followed. } 
Not a cent had been wasted, not a de- 
serving case had been refused all the 
relief to which it was entitled. If the 
members of the committee and their 
co-workers had been receiving large 
salaries, or if they had been working in 
the interest of a profitable concern in 
which they had a personal stake, they 
could not have employed more practical 
business methods, more vigilance, or 
more “hustle.” As it was, they were 
working neither for glory nor for profi 
but solely for the public good. 4 


The |). 


E have fire drills in our 
schools and factories. Why 
A; not emergency relief drills for 
* cities and towns? Why not 
require every mayor, before entering 
Bor the duties of his office, to think 
out his course of action in case of dis- 
aster? Let us come back to this sug- 
tion after seeing what emergency re- 
ef means. 
_ A Mississippi river levee breaks. The 
waters spread over a wide area. Rail- 
roads are overflowed, and trains stopped. 
Animals, domestic and wild, seek the 
highest points of land. People move 
Soe or into the attic. The waters 
will remain for weeks and _ possibly 
months. Pestilence and famine stare 
om out the murky tides. 
_ How can relief be given to these peo- 
a: This is not a problem in mathe- 
atics with only one answer. 
_ The first element in the answer‘is, Do 
something. The example of decisive ac- 
tion inspires confidence, enlists support, 
and clarifies the atmosphere. 
. It is easy to say Do, but what shall 
be done? Conditions like these show 
how completely we are creatures of 
habit. We are born into a world that 
las certain ways of doing things. We 
earn our little routine and keep in our 
own particular rut for a while and then 
S$ on and another fills the rut. When 
a great catastrophe has shattered the 
egular modes of action and the civic, 
sconomic, and commercial organization 
is out of gear, it is necessary to devise 
plan that will grip the disturbed con- 
itions, establish order in chaos, gradu- 
ly disentangle the wrecks of property 
d lives, and save as much of both as 
possible. In doing this there are certain 
facts to be kept in mind.. 


Help Unfailing 


The American people will furnish the 
means necessary to give such emer- 
ency relief as will probably be needed 
y any community in this country. In 
planning what to do, you can count on 
that. During the flood of 1912, when 
the friendly hills of Baton Rouge gave 
a temporary home to thousands who had 
fled from the Mississippi bottoms, some 
of the refugees found it very profitable 
to go begging from house to house and 
from store to store as “flood sufferers.” 
When the matter was reported to the 
lief committee it promptly requested 
through the press that those in need 
ipply to the relief offices, and that per- 
s found begging on the streets be 
ested and dealt with according to the 
liscretion of the city judge. 

Some people hold that the firmness 
t business rules is destructive of the 
spirit of charity. But professional 
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beggary is no compliment to the char- 
itable spirit of a people. In emergency 


-relief work strict business procedure is 


wise. 
Disaster Publicity 


The humanitarian spirit of our people 
expresses itself most largely through. the 
American Red Cross. Therefore, one 
of the first things to be done is to tell 
the American people and the American 
Red Cross just what you need. To tell 
the people, tell the press; to tell the 
Red Cross, wire the national director, 
Washington, D. C. If the emergency 
seems to demand it, tell your govern- 
ment by communicating through your 
congressman and senators. 

In giving the people the Red Cross, 
and the government the facts, do not 
report mere “hearsay.” Get facts. This 
is dificult to do. Imagination is aflame 
and every fact is magnified out of all 
semblance to itself. There will be those 


who see in the general call for help an: 


opportunity to get more if the tales of 
distress are made sufficiently harrowing. 
They come forward with stories of sick- 
ness, starvation, and death that, if true, 
would move the world to give. In- 
vestigate. Get facts. Establish the 
facts in the mouths of two or three 
witnesses,’ if possible. Further, ar- 
range at the outset such a system of rec- 
ords as will preserve an accurate history 
of your relief operations. This record 
must be absolutely correct regarding 
cash receipts and disbursements. 

Relief work is in none of its elements 
a money-making business. The occasion 
for it is the loss of life and property, 
and the chance of averting further loss. 
People give money, clothes, food, and 
services with no thought of gain to 
themselves, but with an eager desire to 
save others from crushing loss. Those 
who handle the charities should be im- 
bued with the spirit of charity. The 
gift should be magnified in its power 
for good because it is handled by those 
whose only desire is to do good to their 
fellows. When other considerations 
than these enter the relief councils, be- 
ware. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” <A high-spirited man, though in 
distress, would rather suffer long than 
receive gifts. Free food and raiment 
dull the sense of independent thrift. 
Your relief measures are, therefore, an 
evil, but the least of the evils before you. 
Your aim should be to restore quickly 
the stricken community to self-support. 

When the clamor for help was great- 
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est in one of our floods, a man whose 
spirit of charity was large, exclaimed 
that we should have a million dollars to 
“do for these people what they need.” 

“Yes,” said one of better judgment, 
“if you had resources enough you would 
change that population of industrious 
farmers into a race of professicnal 
beggars.” 

Taking for granted, then, a prompt 
money response and clear-cut business 
methods, what needs should we plan to 
meet? 

The requirements of relief will usually 
fall under the heads of order, health, 
food, clothing, and housing. These sug- 
est five strong men as needed for chiefs 
of these departments. For the first, the 
chief of police, the sheriff, an army of- 
ficer, or some person with courage and 
ability, may be selected. For health, 
organize the doctors into two divisions, 
sanitary and medical. They know what 
to do. For willing service in time of 
need, doctors as a class are unexcelled. 
For head of the commissary department 
a merchant who knows the grocery line 
and is a good organizer will do. Any 
person of executive ability can handle 
the clothing department. For housing, 
secure a resourceful person who can 
make a quick inventory of the available 
housing facilities and who can contrive 
by tentage, temporary sheds, etc., to 
meet the necessities of the case. 


Your Organization 


These requirements can best be met 
by definite organization. First appoint 
a relief manager or executive officer. 
Who shall appoint him? The community 
upon which the work devolves. The 
mayor may doit. The mayor and coun- 
cil may do it. A mass meeting for the 
purpose may do it. Do it now. Do not 
select a man for the job because he “has 
the time.” The man who has the time 
has, in all probability, none of the other 
important qualities needed. The man 
you want is a man of executive ability 
who has a knowledge of men and affairs. 

Having chosen him, call upon your 
people to co-operate with him in any 
way he requests. He will at once call 
to his aid a council of the best men in 
the community, one to be chief of each 
of the following offices: dispensation, 
survey and information, commissary, 
homes, treasury, sanitation, and medi- 
cine. 

The chief of dispensation will call to 
his aid a number of workers to go among 
the people who need relief. What is 
needed will be reported to the chief in 
charge who will order from the proper 
department. Thus in a few hours peo- 
ple are at work among the needy. 

Let it be supposed that the catastrophe 
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is a great flood. A division of the dis- 
pensory committee is out in the flooded 
area and finds human beings and live- 
stock crowded on a high spot of ground 
waiting for relief. It sends word by a 
swift launch to the nearest ’phone and 
calls for extra boats. The request goes 
to the commissary. That chief, we will 
suppose, has sent out all the boats that 
could be found. He at once calls for 
carpenters, sends for materials, and sets 
to work building flats and other con- 
venient craft for the purpose, and dis- 
patches them to the the scene of rescue. 

Another division of the dispensary 
committee finds some sick people among 
those brought out of the flooded area. 
The medical department is called and 
the sick are taken to a hospital which 
that chief has already provided. The chief 
of sanitation calls a committee to his aid 
and makes a sanitary survey at once and 
follows it by taking such steps as will 
meet the emergencies. 

I shall not forget the comfort I found 
in an able and energetic chief of the 
sanitary department here in Baton 
Rouge. We had some 7,000 flood 
refugees in and about this city. That 
was 30 per cent more than the normal 
population. A sanitary system good for 
a city in normal conditions is inadequate 
for a third more people, and our system 


wasn't too good in the first place. I 
called an energetic, hustling, whole- 
souled, good common-sense Texan, a 
Christian minister ,and said: 

“Parson, what troubles me more than 
anything else is the sanitary condition 
of the sections where many of the poor- 
er people among the flood refugees are 
finding homes. I want a man to go from 
square to square, from camp to camp, 
and if need be from lot to lot, and see 
just what the conditions are. Wher- 
ever they are not first-class, hire a squad 
of men and do whatever is necessary 
to make them first class. Will you do 
it ?” 

He did it. When the emergency was 
over and the people had gone back to 
their homes, it was declared by the 
physicians that there had not been the 
slightest increase of sickness due -to the 
presence of the flood refugees. It cost 
money to do it, but the result was worth 
the price. 

It is not necessary to go into further 
details. The first thing done, there will 
be little difficulty in finishing the work. 

Since no community is exempt from 
the possibility of catastrophe, the lead- 
ers of each community should consider 
what should be done at once if disaster 
occurs. This brings ud back to the 
question raised at the outset: Why not 


emergency relief drills for communi-~ 
ties? They would be of two kinds: — 
First, a drill in what we should do if 
our community were stricken. Under 
this point talk and plan plainly so that 
if the unlooked-for should happen, the 
organization will be ready in advance. 
Second, what we should do if another 
community suffered? Using the same 
organization, take up a collection. Let 
every person give his mite. Big gifts 
are good and in the past we could not 
have done without them. But how fine 
it would be if the sum total were made 


up of a great number of small gifts! 


A penny from each family in this nation 
would make nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

One of the first things many of us 
think of~is to send “old clothes.” 1 
don’t like “old clothes.” I have seen 
boxes and boxes, enough to make cars 
and cars, of them. Some of them are 
so very, very, very old! Pardon me, I 
would not appear ungrateful. I’m sure 
those to whom the clothes were given 
were delighted, and it’s quite likely that 
the very old clothes came from me and 
my neighbors. But disease and sickness 
have so many chances for distribution 
through this medium that I vote against 
“old clothes” as an emergency relief 
measure, 


Famine Relief in China 


HERE are many things of special 
interest to the student of social 

' questions in China at the present 

time, both in connection with 
the established institutions of the coun- 
try and in connection with the transition 
which is now in process. One of the 
problems which is as old as the country 
itself and almost as old as the human 
race is the famine problem. It may be 
of interest however to have some account 
of the actual process of relief as I saw 
it last year in three different parts of 
the famine district. 

The government of China in the past 
has been so loose-jointed that the idea 
of national supervision of the dykes 
along a great river like the Yangtsze 
seems not to have occurred to the Chin- 
ese. On the contrary, responsibilty for 
the maintenance of the dykes both along 
the large rivers and along the smaller 
streams and canals (with which the coun- 
try is covered) is left with the villages 
and families occupying the land adjacent 
to the particular sections of the dyke in 
cuestion. The dyke is therefore as strong 
as the laziest and most improvident fam- 
ily or the most unenterprising village 
makes it. In times of flood it is supple- 
mented by a narrow embankment on top 
of the true dyke, and a_ wind-storm 
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means that this flimsy protection will be 
broken, the waters will begin to pour 
over the dyke, and in a few hours mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property will 
be destroyed and many lives lost. A com- 
paratively small increase in the initial 
expenditure coupled with centralized su- 
pervision of the entire dyke system would 
have saved all this loss except in times 
of the most extreme floods when, in the 
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opinion of Charles D. Jameson, the Red 
Cross engineer, no human power could 
control the waters. 

Such being the conditions, money given 
to save the lives of the people who are 
starving does nothing toward remedying 
the cause of the suffering. It does save 
some lives, but the percentage saved 
is very small, and unfortunately the num- 
ber degraded into beggary as a result of 
this sort of charity is very large indeed, 
if the testimony of missionaries in the 
afflicted districts may be accepted. 

The primary cause of famines in China 
is floods, but there are several aggravat- 
ing circumstances (what I am saying ap- 
plies_ specifically to the lower Yangtsze 
valley, although it may be true of other 
regions). In the first place it has been a 
regular practice of the rice merchants 
to take advantage of famine periods to 
get a “corner” on rice and raise the 
prices until they were prohibitive, so 
that many of the families who would 
otherwise have had sufficient means to 
weather the storm are ruined. They may 
starve or the daughters may be sold into 
slavery, or so much of the land may be 
sold as to make it impossible for the fam- 
ily to make a living in the future. 

In the second place such “corners” in 
the market are the more easily effected 
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because of the totally inadequate means 
of transportation. In all this region it is 
almost absolutely true that there are no 
means of transportation save by boat, 
\heel-barrow, and men’s shoulders. Don- 
keys are used to some extent, but the 
wheelbarrow is of limited usefulness. 
‘Thus it is entirely possible for hundreds 
of people to starve from want of food 
even when they have sufficient wealth to 
buy food if it could be conveyed to them. 


Laborers’ Incomes 


In the third place the great mass of 
the people live so very near the verge 
of starvation that one year of reverse 
means death to great numbers. Our 
teachers—men who are really educated 
and have spent years in obtaining their 
education, Chinese though it is—receive 
five dollars gold a month and _ board 
themselves and support large families. A 
working man in the country gets per- 
haps two to two and a half dollars gold 
a month and supports a family. This 
does not mean that there is some alchemy 
in China by means of which the purchas- 
ing power of money is multiplied many 
fold (although on account of the cheap- 
ness of labor it is greater). Ht really 
means that the average Chinese lives al- 
most exclusively on very poor rice and 
coarse vegetables, that he spends almost 
nothing for clothing and housing and 
that he has absolutely no luxuries. Lay- 
ing up for a rainy day is impossible un- 
der such conditions, and a crop failure 
means starvation. 


In the fourth place the Chinese officials | 


in probably the majority of cases have 
no other interest in relieving famine than 


the necessity of keeping the peace. If: 


some relief is not provided the people 
will rebel. However, in this very con- 
nection it is a notorious: fact that relief 
sent from Peking never reaches, in its 
entirety, the people for whom it is in- 
tended. The official hands through which 
it passes are all lined with “squeeze.” 
So true is this that the people confidently 
believe that the missionary gets a big 
“rake-off” when he distributes relief to 
them. Last year a physician completely 


wore himself out working for and with 
the famine sufferers, and when he was 
obliged to return to America for rest, the 
people said he was going home to 
spend the money he had made in famine 
relief work. It is not because the people 
are ungrateful but because there has been 
nothing in their past experience to lead 
them to suppose that anybody would have 
any motive for disinterested giving. So 
true is this that many of the missionaries 
are really skeptical as to the usefulness 
of famine relief work as a means of 
gaining influence with the Chinese—al- 
though it seems to me this must be a 
shortsighted view. 

I do not make these statements with 
the intention of harshly criticising the 
Chinese, for I admire and believe in 
them, but simply as indicating their 
point of view about public relief. The 
same men who would steal the money 
given to save the lives of their starving 
countrymen will exhibit a most com- 
mendable honesty in business dealing and 
will be loyal to home and family in a way 
which probably has no parallel in any 
part of the world. The fact appears to 


be that “squeeze” has become so thor- 
oughly established in China that it does 
not seem dishonest to the Chinese—if 


done in moderation! 


Some Relief Principles 


It is evident from what has been said 
that the thing most to be desired in con- 
nection with famine relief in this coun- 
try is a removal of the causes of famine 
in so far as they can be removed, Recog- 
nizing this fact, the Central China Fam- 
ine Relief Committee last year adopted 
the following principles to govern its 
work: 

(1) That relief be given only in return 
for work done except in the case of those 
incapacitated for work, and that as far 
as possible the workmen be paid in grain 
rather than with money. 

(2) That in the selection of work, 
preference be given to such work as will 
help the locality permanently, and as 
tends to prevent the recurrence of famine 
conditions, and that each piece be com- 
plete in itself. 

(3) That no work of reclamation be 
undertaken which it is possible to induce 
government officials or land-owners to 
have done. 

(4) That the committee care, so far as 
lay in its power, for the sick in the 
famine regions, especially for those 
whose illness was due to famine. 

(5) That the committee bring to the 
notice of the authorities and if neces- 
sary make public the failure of those 
responsible for carrying on conservation 
works to fulfill their duty, and that the 
committee report to the proper authori- 
ties any authenticated cases of cornering 
of grain and other matters of a similar 
nature. 

The first famine region which I visited 
was above Wuhu, on the Yangtsze River, 
where a very large dyke had been washed 
out last year and the current of the river 
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A GROUP OF FAMINE SUFFERERS WHO HAVE JUST RECEIVED HELP IN MONEY AT SUCHIEN, 
CHINA. 


had been diverted across the country, 
threatening to leave Wuhu (which is a 
flourishing river port) high and dry. 
One million acres of crops, the normal 
yield of which is over 500 pounds of rice 
to the acre, were destroyed in this region 
last year. Seven thousand people lost 
their lives in the floods. This does not 
include those who later died from star- 
vation and disease due to insufficient and 
improper food. 

The chief means of distributing relief 
in this district was by furnishing work 
on a larger dyke to replace the one 
washed out. This work was undertaken 
on condition that the Chinese gentry 
agree to finance and superintend a simi- 
lar dyke further down the river. I 
visited both dykes and found that the 
Chinese were doing work far inferior 
to that superintended by the agents of 
the famine committee. Rev. Alexander 
Paul, of the Christian mission in Wuhu, 
superintended the committee’s dyke. The 
railway engineer stationed at Wuhu gave 
his services in making the survey, and 
his Chinese assistant remained to aid Mr. 
Paul. 


““ Squeeze ”’ 


The history of the efforts of the Chin- 
ese to steal the funds of the committee 
is too long to be written here. From 
the gentry to the coolies the main inter- 
est seemed to be to get as much as pos- 
sible out of the committee and do as little 
work in return as the committee would 
accept. Because of the difficulty of meas- 
uring the exact amount of work done in 
the earlier stages the men were paid a 
regular ration of rice per day and a 
very small sum in addition with which to 
buy vegetables. The first attempt at 
“squeeze” was in building mat sheds for 
the workmen. It was necessary to work 
through head men, as is always true in 
dealing with large numbers of Chinese. 
Money was furnished to build a specified 
number of sheds, each shed consisting of 


a certain number of mats. The head men 
kept a percentage for each shed, making 
the roofs single instead of double. This 
was discovered and rectified, but the 
head men “lost face” and finally got 
even. The second effort to “squeeze” was 
made when the men were counted. At 
first the statements of the head men had 
to be accepted, but when a count was 
made, it was discovered that there were 
several hundred fewer than the 7,000 for 
whom rations were issued. Finally every 
man was labeled with the section to 
which he belonged, the total number of 
men being divided into groups of fifty 
each. 

Mr. Paul and his assistants then flat- 
tered themselves that they had largely 
overcome the “squeeze pidgin” but later 
they found themselves mistaken. When 
the dyke got to the stage where the men 
could be paid for the amount of work 
they did instead of by time, it was found 
that they had been doing only about half 
work—that is the “squeeze” went to the 
coolies instead of the head men, the lat- 
ter being disgruntled because they were 
deprived of what they considered their 
legitimate spoil. 

The fact of the case is that it is 
very probable that the work would have 
been done quite as economically and 
more quickly if the head men had been 
paid a lump sum and been allowed to 
manage their workmen as they pleased 
and keep a percentage of their wages, 
which would have been exactly what the 
workmen would have expected—even 
though the wages were for famine relief 
and were under the current rate of 
wages. Before the work was finished 
the foreigners came to feel that there 
was hardly a Chinese on the job whom 
they could really depend upon to do his 
work honestly, and this in spite of the 
fact that the satisfactory completion of 
the dyke meant salvation for the homes 
of practically every man there, and in 
many cases meant actually the saving 


of life. for himself and for his family. 

Finally, word came that since the river 
had risen it appeared that the Chinese 
engineer, either intentionally or care- 
lessly, had failed to have the dyke fin- 
ished to the proper height, and it had 
been necessary to get a large number 
of men to return to finish it in order 
to save it at all. Added to all these 
troubles was the fact that the foreigners 
in charge of the work feared that the 
Chinese officials might tax the ignorant 
people for the cost of the dyke, although 
pains were taken to assure them that the 
money was given and nothing would be 
asked from them. ; 


Efficacy of Modern Methods 


I have barely hinted at the difficulties 
encountered in the attempts to distribute 
relief by means of works of conserva- 
tion which will tend to eliminate famine 
in the future. This was the first year 
this method had been adopted in China, 
so far as I can discover. The old way of 


distributing free relief was much simpler, 


although it was heart-breaking because 
it only touched the fringe of the problem 
and because it was the “down and out” 
to whom relief was given in most cases. 
There was no method of selection which 
was at all adequate. Under the Famine 
Relief Committee’s method the funds 
were distributed to the persons most 
likely to survive and make good citi- 
zens, for if a man is willing and able to 
work at a wage below the market price, 
he is certainly worthy of relief. It 
seemed on the surface a heartless meth- 
od, for it means that the weak and sick 
would die (for little was done last year 
in caring for the sick), but I have yet to 
find the person who was in touch with 
the actual conditions who did not feel 
that this method is incomparably superior 
to the old method. Not only is the re- 
lief more effective, but there is a great 
gain in that the people are not pauper- 
ized. 

The Chinese have a proverb to the 
effect that after a man has begged three 
days he will never work. The actual 
experience of those engaged in relief 
works has been that the beggars would 
rather starve than work. One of the 
most terrible effects of famines is to pro- 
duce hundreds of beggars who are a 
menace to the community both because 
they are non-producers and because the 
step from beggars to robbers is not a 
long one. I talked particularly with the 
foreign residents of the Huai River val- 
ley about the effect of famine on the 
character of the people, and they agreed 
that it lowered their moral tone seriously. 
Famine deprives them of stimulus to 
thrift and it deprives them of hope. It is 
significant that after several years of 
haphazard charity the missionaries and 
others concerned in the distribution of 
relief funds have come to the position 
accepted as a truism by students of phil- 
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anthropy, that giving something for noth- 
ing is almost certain Fe pauperize the 
recipient. 

The Huai River region is especially 
interesting because of the peculiar condi- 
‘tion of the country which illustrates sev- 
eral facts about China and the Chinese. 
The Huai River formerly emptied into the 
-ocean through the Yellow River. Sixty- 
two years ago the latter changed its 
‘course so that it empties at present over 
two hundred miles further north than its 
-old mouth. This indicates how very flat 
is this whole country. Many years ago 
‘it became necessary, in order to save 
‘the Grand Canal from being destroyed 


by the Yellow River, to raise the dykes 
along the canal and thus shut off the 
outlet of the Huai. No provision was 
made for taking care of the water dis- 
charged by the Huai, and the result is 
that it is literally eating up some of the 
richest land in the whole country by 
turning it into a swamp. For hundreds 
of years now, in fact, since the advent 
of the Manchu dynasty, nothing has been 
done to conserve this country—which il- 
lustrates the attitude the Manchus have 
consistently taken with reference to con- 
servation. 

The greatest work of the famine com- 
mittee last year was done in this region. 


Catching the Chinese 


ie LOOD, famine and relief for 2,500 
ia years—a never-ending cycle, un- 


broken by study of causes or ade- 

quate measures of prevention; 
_ {bits of patchwork here and there to lessen 
succeeding disasters and perfect willing- 
ness to mitigate suffering when it arrived, 
‘but nothing effectual to stop the monot- 
ony of continuous misery and continuous 
‘dole—here is a history about to be ended 
by what has been called the most gigantic 
piece of constructive philanthropy since 
the fabled days of Joseph of Egypt. 

In it, American initiative has been 
the leading string, an American philan- 
*thropic agency has held the forward end 
of that string, and American engineer- 
ing skill will see the enterprise to its 
‘issue. 

In those portions of the Chinese pro- 
‘vinces of Anhui and Kiangsu which lie 
‘north of the Huai river and the Hungtze 
Lake, south of the province of Shan- 
‘tung and the present bed of the Yellow 
river, and extending east and west from 
‘the sea to the Ke river, lie 30,000 square 
miles of rich agricultural country. This 
‘region has known little rest from floods 
and subsequent famines for twenty-five 
‘centuries. . Moulding in its village, city 
and district archives, are records which 
‘tell of the amounts and kinds of relief 
Taxes have been 
‘remitted by the government year after 
‘year. Millions of dollars have been 
‘poured into the region in a generation. 
Thousands of tons of free grain have 
‘been sent in. Dikes and embankments 
have been built to confine the water, but 


‘little or nothing has been done to deepen 


‘channels or to furnish means for the 
free and quick passage of the water to 
‘the sea. 

“The floods have so ireodat in fre- 
quency and the famines in acuteness,” 
says Charles D. Jameson, an American 


engineer whose study of this region will 


‘be referred to later, “that now over the 
whole of this area, farmers do not aver- 


_age more than two crops in five years 


where, if floods were eliminated, the nor- 


Winthrop D. Lane 


mal conditions would be two large crops 
each year. There is small chance for 
the people to recuperate. Year after 
year they plant and the crops are lost. 
Then there comes a year when there is 
no seed to plant, then no animals with 
which to plow, then no plows or other 
farm implements; house furniture fol- 
lows, sold for food or used for fuel; 
then two families move into one hut, and 
the extra hut goes for fuel with which 
to boil weeds and the bark of trees; 
this gone, the people steal, murder, beg 
and often resort to cannibalism, and thus 
one of the richest agricultural sections 
of China is in such a condition that 


RESULT OF BARK AND WEEDS AS A DIET 


About fifty miles of dyke were construct- 
ed and approximately 200,000 people fed. 
In order to reclaim this rich region 
large sums must be spent in dredging, an 
enterprise far too large for any private 
company to undertake. The same type 
of difficulties as those encountered at 
Wuhu was met here. At least one for- 
eigner died of typhus contracted in the 
famine district. In fact, it is expected 
every year that several foreigners will 
give their lives in this work—and yet 
the people fail completely to understand 
their motives, and take it as a matter 
of course that they are there for selfish 
reasons. 


‘Tiger 


even robbers are becoming discouraged.” 

To all this an end is now to be put. 
The rivers are to be trained, all nor- 
mal floods prevented, thousands of square 
miles of waste land to be made produc- 
tive, and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who are little better than paupers 
are to be given the means of regaining 
independence and self-respect. 

The negotiations which are to make 
this possible have not been fully com- 
pleted. The story of their conduct up 
to the present stage, told by the news- 
papers only in part, is one of the ro- 
mances of modern diplomacy. In it one 
can see the hopes of centuries pressing 
China forward, in spite of the setbacks 
of revolution, misery and new floods. 

The first step was taken early in 1911 
by the American Red Cross. For a num- 
ber of years this organization had been 
receiving constant calls for help from 
the famine district of China. Since 1905 
it alone has sent $577,000 for relief, and 
nobody knows how many more hundreds 
of thousands had gone through mission- 
ary and other organizations, and from 
other countries. 


A Startling Proposal 


Through our state department, there- 
fore, the Red Cross asked the Chinese 
government if it did not think it would be 
wise to try to learn what might be done 
to prevent floods in China. The money 
which China, following her immemorial 
necessity, might expect to spend on re- 
lief during the next few years, could, it 
was pointed out, be turned to preventive 
operations. The Red Cross added that 
if China thought well of the suggestion 
it would be glad to send an engineer to 
make the necessary study and surveys. 

Here was a Startling proposal. A 
people who have been called the most 
conservative in the world were being 
asked to break loose from a course of 
action, or rather inaction, centuries old. 
China was being urged to open her in- 
terior to the engineering scrutiny of the 
West. And the suggestion gained dram- 
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MAP OF THE FLOOD AND FAMINE REGION IN CHINA 


This region lies in the great alluvial plain which is still in the making. It comprises 30,000 square miles and is one of the most 


atic force in coming from an organiza- 
tion which had itself helped the contin- 
uous stream of money and supplies to 
pour into her flood region. 

Yet China’s reply was instant. Her 
government, then in the hands of the 
Manchu dynasty, answered that not only 
would it welcome an engineer selected 
by the Red Cross, but it would provide 
him with a corps of assistants, would 
grant him free transportation and would 
meet all his expenses. The Red Cross 
had offered to pay his salary and trav- 
eling expenses to and from China. 

The reply of the Red Cross was to 
ask Charles D. Jameson, member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, to 
make the survey. Mr. Jameson had pre- 
viously spent sixteen years in China as 
engineer for that government and in 
private engineering practice. . He knew 
the country and its people. He con- 
sented to make the survey, and arrived 
in Peking July 16, 1911. 

Mr. Jameson went as “American Red 
Cross engineer to China.’ He immedi- 
ately entered upon a reconnoisance of the 
region in question, being aided by maps 
of portions of the famine district pre- 
pared by the Kiangsu survey students. 

These students were the outcome of 
China’s own realization that permanent, 
curative measures should be taken, and 
that to evolve a cure for floods an instru- 
mental survey was necessary. This work 
was inaugurated by Chang Chien, who is 
now the managing director of the con- 


densely populated parts of the country. 


servancy scheme. In 1907 Mr. Chang, 
not having any Chinese engineers suit- 
able for these surveys, employed a Japan- 
ese engineer to teach river surveying to 
forty young Chinese. The latter have 
been at work in the famine region three 
years, arid have done excellent work. 
The year 1911-12-is known in China 
for two things. It was the year of 
the revolution, which began in October, 
and also the year of one of the worst 
famines in China’s history. The famine 
had lasted three years. It created a 
“famine population of two million and 
a half, one million of whom, conserva- 


CHARLES D. JAMESON 


tively estimated, were starving. To this 
suffering was added the horrors of civil 
war, for much of the fighting was done 
where the famine was worst. Children 
were offered for sale—or as gifts. 

Mr. Jameson, interrupted in his study 
of flood prevention, turned to relieve the 
present suffering. | Working with the 
famine relief committee at Shanghai, he 
helped it devise a method of disaster 
relief familiar enough in this country, 
but never before tried in China. This 
was the expedient of making able-bodied 
famine sufferers work for their food 
and shelter. They were set at the job 
of strengthening the dikes and embank- 
ments, with what success Professor Sar- 
vis tells in a preceding article. 

After the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty and the setting up of the re- 
public Mr. Jameson completed his pre- 
liminary survey. His report was made 
to the Chinese government and to the 
Red Cross in October, 1912. Mr. Jame- 
son declared it entirely practicable to 
prevent the floods that for over 2,500 
years have brought misery to China. 

During the following year the Red 
Cross, through the American state de- 
partment, both during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Taft and later that of Mr. 
Wilson, invited the attention of the 
President of the Republic of China to 
the manifest importance of action on the 
report of the American Red Cross en- 
gineer. But political machinery had to 
be put to work and delay was caused. 
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_ Mr. Shah, the Red Cross, and the J. G. 

_ White Engineering Corporation of New 
_ York, were at work on the details of the 
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VAST FAMINE CAMP OF 500,000 SOULS AT TSINGKIANGPU 


In January, 1914, came China’s answer, 


also a startling proposal. She said that 


she would at once issue bonds to the 
amount of twenty million dollars to pay 
for Mr. Jameson’s whole scheme of 
river reclamation, if the Red Cross would 


|| assume responsibility for the work and 


execute it. She kindly offered to wait 
one year for the Red Cross to accept 
the offer and make its plans. 

The Red Cross is essentially a relief- 
bringing organization. It has never en- 
gaged in engineering projects. So it 
sent a counter-proposal.by cable. It 
expressed its appreciation of the confi- 
dence of the Chinese government and 
offered to firid a reliable engineering firm 


_ to do the work. 


In less than a week China cabled her 
acceptance of this counter proposal. The 


_ dispatch announced that a commissioner 


would start at once to make a contract in 


| the country. The commissioner has not 


yet reached America, but power has 


' been given to K. F. Shah, Chinese min- 


ister to Washington, to begin negotia- 
When this article was written 


contract, which will provide for sending a 
board of engineers to China to report 
on Mr. Jameson’s scheme for disposing 
of the Chinese bonds and the execution 


_ of the work proposed. 


Only within the last half century has 


the western world learned of the de- 


struction, starvation and death which 


the millions of people in China’s famine 
district go through every second, third or 
fourth year. Not till today has it known 
that such has been the uninterrupted 
history of this region from the time of 
legend. The information has come to 
light from those best of historical 
sources, local archives written by per- 
sons who were witnesses of, and very 
likely sufferers from, the calamities they 
described. And just as it was the monks 
who, through the heedless ignorance of 
the Middle Ages, preserved much of the 
ancient literature of Greece and Rome, 
so it is the Catholic missionaries in 
China who first made available these 
rich stores of a people’s misery. 


Native Documents 


Since the early mediaeval period many 
Jesuits have gone to China for life ca- 
reers. Living alone in cities of the in- 
terior, many have found it an agreeable 
occupation to pore over ancient records, 


MONTH 


RELIEF WORK AFTER ONE 


translating them into French and sending 
home the most interesting parts for pub- 
lication in curious and instructive pamph- 
lets. 

It is from these translations that Mr. 
Jameson and other students of China 
have become acquainted with town, 
county and district documents which un- 
fold the long history of China’s affliction 
with floods, her periodic efforts to re- 
strain intractable rivers, and her unend- 
ing, hopeless efforts to relieve the suf- 
ferers. Many of these records go back 
twenty-five centuries. Mr. Jameson has 
had a number of missionaries’ French 
versions translated into English. One 
of these was brought to this country. 
In it one reads that during the reign of 
Kang-ki, which lasted sixty-one years, 
twenty-five floods laid waste that part 
of China. Sixteen floods marked the 
reign of Kien Lung, from 1735 to 1798 
From 1844 to 1881 thirteen floods oc- 
curred. 

But these documents, though only 
fragmentary, go back farther than 
that. In,1492 a snow fall of fifty days, 
north of the Huai river, was followed 
by unprecedented floods. Taxes were re- 
mitted and “millions of dollars were ap- 
propriated for relief.” 

In 1569, the Huai and Yellow rivers 
rose twenty feet, swept away the lake 
and canal dikes and inundated the en- 
tire country to the east of the Grand 
Canal, carrying away men, animals and 
houses. Two years later another flood 
of the Huai killed several thousand sol- 


DIKE POUNDERS AT WORK 


Ten, men in a group operate a pounding stone. 
diameter, eight inches thick and weighs about 100 pounds. 


This stone is circular, a foot in 
To each stone are at- 


tached ten ropes, and when the men all pull in unison, the stone rises above their 
heads and comes down with a thud. The dirt is first broken up into clods about the 
size of a teacup, and every layer of 5 inches in thickness is pounded to the con- 


sistency of rubber. 
hole thus made water is poured. 
been pounded sufficiently. 


diers. In 1595, the Huai and Yellow 

rivers again rose and burst the dikes, 
again taxes were remitted and several 

millions appropriated for relief and re- 
pairs. These are only some of the more 
notable disasters, between which occur- 
red many smaller inundations entailing 
their full share of trouble and suffering. 

So little have the causes of these in- 
cessant floods been understood, and so 
-apathetic have the people become, that 

a saying which sprang up along the 
Yellow river centuries ago has continued 
to this day: “How would we get paid 
for catching the tiger if he never es- 
- caped!” 

To understand the significance of the 
conservancy work about to be done, and 
the tremendous effect it will have on the 
social, economic and moral status of 
millions of Chinamen, one must look 
more closely at the flood and famine re- 
gion and its inhabitants. That district 
comprises 30,000 square miles of the 
great alluvial plain of China. This plain 
is still in the making. Deposits of silt 
are constantly being added here and 
there, and rivers change their courses 
without warning. 

The dip of this area is to the south- 
east, though rivers flow in all directions 
but west. The country is so flat that ex- 
cept for dikes the highest points are the 
graves, which in China are often raised 
to a height of fifteen feet. Standing on a 
grave one caa often look straight to the 
horizon in every direction. 

Roman rulers bound their ancient em- 
pire together by strong roads; centuries 
before Rome was founded, Chinese kings 
were developing the interior of their 


To test the layer an iron rod is driven down and into the 
If the water does not soak away the layer has 


country by canals. In 2500 B. C., when 
Chinese tradition begins, the great 
alluvial plain was covered with marshes 
and shallow lakes, unfit for hu- 
man habitation. Tradition says that in 
2357, the whole plain was submerged by 
a tremendous flood which lasted 152 
years. When the waters departed the 
entire country was a mass of swamps. 
Then the great Yu appeared, confined 
the rivers in their proper courses, 
drained much of the land and divided it 
into nine large provinces. This work 
was completed in eight years and the 
great Yu retired into private life. 


Canal Building 


In the years that followed, the country 
was cut in every direction by small drain- 
age canals made by the people them- 
selves. As the marshes and swamps were 
reclaimed, the population increased rap- 
idly. This necessitated a continuance of 
land reclamation, which has been going 
on almost constantly to the present day, 
until that part of China has become a 
land of canals, great and small. 


But the efforts of the great Yu and 
his successors to confine the rivers in 
their courses, were doomed to slight suc- 
cess. Time and again the dikes have 
given way like chaff. In the’ building of 
this region the dominant factor has been 
the Yellow river. Like the swishing of a 
mighty tail, this stream has played over 
the surface of the plain, changing its 
mouth hundreds of miles, so that almost 
no part of the alluvial plain has gone 
unvexed by it. And every time the mouth 
has moved, ruinous inundations have fol- 
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lowed with great loss of life and prop- 


erty. | 

The most notable change in the Yel- 
low river occurred in 1324. Before that 
year its search for new channels was 
largely confined to the country north of 
Shantung. In 1324, it broke its southern 
bank near Khai-feng in Honan and 
swept south, inundating the whole coun- 
try. For two years it sought a new 
bed, using alternately the Sha and Ke 
rivers and the Hungtze lake, until final- 
ly it settled into the route shown in the 
accompanying map by broken lines and 
marked “the old course of the Yellow 
river.” 

Having found this bed, the Yellow 
river traveled its last hundred miles to 
the sea through the outlet of the Huai 
river, But the Yellow was a much larger 
stream than the Huai. The enormous 
amounts of silt brought by it raised the 
bed of the Huai to the height of the 
Hungtze lake and higher. Floods of the 
Yellow river consequently backed up into 
the lake and even west of it, inundating 
great areas. 

To prevent that portion of the Grand 
Canal south of the Hungtze lake from 
being broken by the waters of the Yellow 
river, Chinese engineers raised and 
thickened the dikes of the latter, facing 
them with cut stone for a hundred 
miles. This may have been the right 
treatment for the Yellow river, but it 
formed an impassable barrier for the 
Huai, cutting it off from its former out- 
let and leaving it to get out of the Hung- 
tze lake as best it could. The result, of 
course, was tremendous backwater and 
floods. 

But the Yellow river was not yet 
through with its continent building. In 
1854, after 530 years of hard work in the 
south, it returned to the north of 
Shantung, 500 miles away, and from 
that time to this the old bed of the 
Yellow river has been dry. The floods 
caused by it have ceased. But the high 
dike built to restrain it still remains 
and presents an effective obstacle to the 
passage of the Huai, so that the floods 
of the latter stream are as bad as when 
the Yellow river was its companion in 
havoc. ‘ 

But man, as well as nature, has been 
busy shaping the face of the country. 
There is hardly a river problem in 
China that some attempt has not been 
made to solve. The solutions have for 
the most part been in the nature of dikes 
for confinement and canals for drainage 
and transportation, so that eruptions of 
the rivers have constantly undone the 
work of man, and repairs, repairs, re- 
pairs have been the history of China’s en- 
gineering. ‘ 

Nothing so well shows China’s activity 
in this respect as the Grand Canal, which 
cuts across the famine region in a north- 
west route. The first mention of this 
canal is found in one of the works of 
Confucius, who says that Wai Kong, 


Catching the Chinese Tiger 


marquis of Lou, in 486 B. C. joined the 
Yang-tze-kiang and Huai rivers with a 
series of canals running from one to an- 
other of the small lakes between. This 
artificial water route, which for a time 
was of great use in provisioning the 
country, was fed by water flowing north, 
for at that time the Yang-tze was higher 
than the Huai. Today the Huai is fifty 
feet higher than the Yang-tze. 

Succeeding dynasties, however, had lit- 
tle time for canalization, one of them be- 
ing occupied with building the Great 
Wall. This canal therefore fell into dis- 
use. It was again opened in the third 
century A. D. and a considerable exten- 
sion built later by the son of the famous 
emperor, Wen Ti. 


Kubla Khan’s Canal Building 


When Kubla Khan conquered the coun- 
try with his Mongols about 1280 A. D. 
and established his capital at Peking, he 
required immense quantities of food for 
his large armies. The main supply, con- 
sisting of rice, wheat and other grains, 
came from the south and was sent in 
boats or junks by sea. But pirates and 
storms made the passage precarious and 
each year many cargoes were lost. Kubla 
Khan, therefore, decided to continue the 
Grand Canal from the Huai river to 
Peking. 

This extension, 600 miles long, was 
designed and executed as a whole. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were put to 
work on it. Its entire route was across 
the alluvial plain. The task was begun 
in 1289 and completed in three years, es- 
tablishing continuous water transporta- 
tion from Hangchow on the south tc 
Peking on the north, a distance of one 
thousand miles. 

But the coming of railways and coast- 
ing steamers has done away with the use 
of this canal for through traffic. The 
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round trip by canal takes six months; 
while the sea trip requires but ten days 
and that by rail three. Consequently 
that part of the canal which goes through 
the Shantung province has fallen into 
disrepair and can be used only by the 
smallest boats. 

The vicissitudes of the Yellow river 
and the Grand Canal are but a few 
among. the many factors which deter- 
mine the living conditions of Chinese in 
the flood area and affect the problem of 
prevention. This region is almost wholly 
agricultural, though walled towns, some 
of them having 100,000 inhabitants, are 
scattered through it. Today many of the 
people own no land whatever, being ten- 
ant farmers for well-to-do landlords. 
Tenants customarily receive half of the 
produce of their farms, and few are able 
to cultivate enough to support themselves 
during a year of scarcity, much less dur- 
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ing a famine year. 

Most of those who are proprietors own 
tiny farms. These have gradually been 
reduced in size by the natural increase 
in population and by the necessity so 
many are under of selling part of their 
land in bad years. Large sections of 
land are being bought up by the rich and 
tenantcy is increasing. 

Up to ten years ago this part of the 
country suffered from increasing over- 
population. So many have died from re- 
cent famines, however, and such large 
numbers have left the locality that Mr. 
Jameson thinks the population has de- 
creased by almost one-half within a de- 
cade. Even those remaining are a heavy 
drain on the reduced productiveness of 
the land. Morals have degenerated 
through suffering. and disappointment, 
until many of the people are not only 
non-producers but a menace to others. 

Such is the normal fertility of the 
soil that two or three crops a year can 
be raised when the land is undisturbed by 
floods. Wheat is planted in the autumn. 
Early in the following spring millet, peas 
and other small produce are planted be- 
tween the rows of wheat. The latter is 
harvested about the middle of May, and 
the peas and millet in late summer or 
autumn. Often a third crop of some 
other grain is reaped late in the fall. 


Destruction by Successive Floods 


The floods come at the end of May or 
in June. Sometimes they arrive early 
enough to ruin the wheat crop; they al- 
ways catch the peas and millet. If the 
flood is heavy it not only ruins what 
is already planted but stands on the 
ground until the next planting season and 
so destroys two and not infrequently 
three crops. If a flood comes the next 
year, the people are so discouraged that 
many simply sit still and die. 

These are some of the conditions that 
flood prevention will change. A million 
acres of land, now swamps and shallow 
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lakes, will be ‘reclaimed. Seventeen 
thousand square miles will be made to 
yield treble the present crops. Three 
millions of people, and their descend- 
ants, will find a new meaning in life. 


Since the return of the Yellow river 
to the north, three smaller streams have 
been mainly responsible for the floods; 
the Shu and Yi east of the Grand Canal, 
and the Huai, running along the south- 
ern border of the flood region, draining 
with its eighty large tributaries most of 
the territory west of the Grand Canal, 
and flowing finally into Hungtze lake. 


Of these rivers the Huai is the most 
important. Rising in the distant moun- 
tains of Honan and added to by num- 
berless streams, it drains a catchment 
basin of 70,000 square miles. Both it 
and its tributarics have well-defined 
channels, su‘icient to handle ordinary 
floods, as far as the Ke river, which is 
the western boundary of the famine re- 
gicn. But once the Huai passes the Ke it 
enters a shallower bed and when it dis- 
charges into the Hungtze lake, meets 
there other rivers from the north and 
northwest. The Hungtze lake has no vis- 
ible, adequate outlet and its bed is com- 
paratively high; so the combined volume 
of water poured into it in a flood season 
is many times too great for it to hold. 
Since the southern shores of the Huai 
and the Hungtze lake are marked by 
hills, the inundation occurs wholly to the 
north. Farther and farther back the 
water is pushed, until sometimes the in- 
undation reaches the old bed of the Yel- 
low river and crosses. it. 


Deposits of silt have raised the bed of 
the Hungtze lake many tens of feet and 
this has caused it -to spread out until 
now its area of 450 square miles is four 
times as great as its former size. Walled 
cities originally on its banks have been 
moved many miles into the interior, and 
the ruins of some of them can now be 
seen in the lake at low water. 


The Shu and Yi rivers, which cause 
the floods east of the Grand Canal, are 
torrential in character. Each has its rise 
in the deforested mountains of Shan- 
tung. The course of the Shu through the 
alluvial plain is long and winding. After 
a heavy rainfall in the mountains, 
where there is nothing to absorb the 
water, it rushes down the steep incline 
and in the flat country below finds a 
channel much silted up, in no way equal 
to carrying off a torrent. The banks 
are overflowed and the country becomes 
a vast shallow lake. 


The Yi acts in much the same way. 
Though ordinarily discharging little 
water, it is converted by heavy rains 
info a torrent which tears away the west- 
ern dike of the Grand Canal (if, indeed, 
this has been repaired since previous 
floods) and overflows the country on 
both sides. The Yi often rises ten or 
fifteen feet in twelve hours. As its 
water rushes down the Grand Canal it 


eats away the face of the dike, and this 
silt raises the bed of the canal, which 
both injures its navigability and makes 
it less able to carry the flood crest. 


The Proposed Measures 


If floods are to be prevented suitable 
outlets must be found for these rivers. 
The map shows Mr. Jameson‘s proposed 
routes for each. It will be necessary also 
to deepen and train their present chan- 
nels and to build regulating works. 

In addition, canals must be built which 
will effectively drain the myriad swamps 
and small lakes now overlying so much 
of the famine region. The report to the 
Red Cross locates many of these pro- 
posed canals and points out what will be 
their effects in reclaiming waste land. 

Even when this task is completed, 
China will still have to watch her rivers 
with vigilant eye. Their beds must be 
kept free of silt. For this and for main- 
taining the regulating. works, a perma- 
ment engineering department must be 
created. One of the most urgent demands 
of the conservancy organization, thinks 
Mr. Jameson, is a weather bureau. At 
present there are no records of the rain- 
fall in the entire flood area. 

And when all this is done China will 
only have started on her whole problem 
of conservancy. There is always the pos- 
sibility that the Yellow river will again 
break its dike and pour its devastating 
floods of mud and water over the plain 
to the south. This stream must be con- 
trolled and the Yang-tze must be con- 
fined... There are forty to sixty years of 
flood prevention work in China, says Mr. 
Jameson. ond 

The cost of the work being planned at 
present is estimated at $20,000,000. From 
a purely financial point of view, it is 
believed, the results will more than jus- 
tify this expenditure. The receipts from 
the million waste acres to be reclaimed 
can be used in the repayment of the 
bonds which the government, as already 
indicated, stands ready to issue, and in 
addition a small betferment tax can be 
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safely imposed on the 17,000 square miles 
of land to be trebled in value. Added 
to this will be the saving of the annual 
famine relief. ; 

Before the work be started, however, 
Mr. Jameson desires that a board of 
distinguished engineers visit this region 
and report upon the feasibility of the 
work proposed by him. This would in- 
volve checking the ruling points in sur- 
veys already made as to levels, slopes, 
flood discharge measurements and other 
items, about four months’ work. 

If possible this board of engineers 
will leave for China in May of this 
year in order to study the 1914 floods, 
if any occur. It is possible that 
they may report against the feas- 
ibility of comprehensive prevention and 
the whele affair come to naught. 
Quite plainly nobody concerned thinks 
there is much likelihood of this. 
Even if they should do so, a tremen- 
dous impetus would undoubtedly have 
been given to the more intelligent study 
by China of her own river problems. ” 

Another development which might lead 
to the abandonment of the project would 
be the difficulty in the sale of China’s 
$20,000,000 worth of bonds, for which 
the White Corporation is undertaking to 
find a market. Over this, also, nobody 
seems pessimistic. It is thought that in 
view of the withdrawal of this country 
from participation in the loan which 
China has recently been negotiating 
among the powers, United States bank- 
ers will be eager to take the bonds. 

What lessons flood prevention in China 
may hold for our own Mississippi val- 
ley will be better known when these en- 
gineers have completed their work. Al- 
ready Mr. Jameson’s report on China 
has been made a part of the Senate hear- 
ings on Mississippi flood prevention and 
Mabel T. Boardman, chairman of the 
National Relief Board of the Red Cross, 
has given Congress her description of 
the main features of the Chinese prob- 
lem. Our suffering from inundations 
has not as long a history as China’s, but 
it is significant that in one case the na- 
tional government was induced in three 
years, by a foreign philanthropic agency, 
to take a national view of 30,000 square 
miles of flood territory, and in the other 
case the national government has failed 
to take a national view of 1,240,050 
square miles of flood territory. 

Of the ultimate success of the work 
in China Mr. Jameson sees no reasonable 
basis for doubts. Nor does he see only 
the engineering aspects. “The moral re- 
sults,” he says, “will be the elimination of 
the suffering, starving and degeneration 
of several millions of people, who are 
now fast becoming beggars and robbers; 
the turning into producers of millions 
who now are not only non-producers, but 
are becoming a menace to the country 
and cause of unrest and lawlessness. The 
conservancy of this region is a moral 
necessity for the good name of China.” 


FLOOD OF THE SANDUSKY RIVER AT FREMONT, OHIO 


Meee «the 1913 Kloods 


HROUGH a'region mainly agri- 
cultural in aspect but occasionally 
taking on the more grim visage 
of mining and industrial pursuits, 
the indolent Ohio River winds its muddy 
course for hundreds of miles past green 
hills and yellow bottom lands. As if to 
set watch over the conduct of the waters, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois on the north, 
and to some extent West Virginia and 
Kentucky on the south, have lined the 
gradually sloping banks, or filled in the 
little level spaces between hill and river, 
with frequent unbroken stretches of 
civilization. Here and there listless, 
dusty villages, basking in self-sufficiency, 
remind one of interior rural hamlets 
whose largest body of water is the stream 
that flows from the commion pump:~ 
Before the twenty-third day of March, 
1913, a traveler through this region might 
have heard awed references to the last 
great visitation from the silent stream. 
He would have seen no signs of the de- 
vastation—they were removed long ago. 
He would have discovered no apparent 
change in the life of the people caused 
by it. An occasional levee or dike might 
appear as built needlessly high, but for 
the most part he would have found peo- 
ple living unconcernedly, close to the 
usual spring flood line, or im houses 
propped up on stilts, quite expecting to 
see the water lap their door steps when 
the annual rise occurred. 
Yet had he been of a curious turn of 
mind, he might have drawn out one of 
' the older inhabitants to tell him of the 
tragedy of twenty-seven years ago, per- 
haps to point to this landmark or that 
brick on a corner store, where the mount- 
_ ing current had reached its highest point. 


Their Coming 


If he had been especially fortunate in 
his choice of a town, he might even have 
had his gaze directed to a small, weather- 
worn sign, incredibly high on some public 
building, bearing the single ominous in- 
scription: 1884. 


“Tt Can’t Happen Again” 


But if he had inquired why people lived 
and built property and did business with- 
in easy reach of another such visit from 
the uncertain element, his curiosity 
might have turned to wonder. He might 
have been asked if he supposed there 
could ever again be such a flood as that. 
He would probably have been reminded 
that that disaster was now a matter of 
history and that the people to whom he 
was talking were living in the present, 
not the past. And if he had stayed 
in the locality long enough, he would 
doubtless have discovered that as far as 
any observable plan of life gave evi- 
dence, the high water mark of 1884 really 
did represent to many of the residents 
the maximum to which the Ohio River 
could aspire. In some way, perhaps 
through divine decree, perhaps through a 
law of nature, it had been settled for all 
time that no flood crest could possibly 
overpass that record. 

This is essentially a true picture of the 
state of mind of a large number of 
dwellers along the Ohio River, although 
many were keenly alert to the first inti- 
mation of danger last spring. Much 
portable property was carried out of 
reach of the rising waters, but a great 
deal that might have been saved was 
lost. It was, of course, simply another 
exhibition of an age-old human weak- 
ness—an overweening security that what 


has never happened will not happen. Had 
there been less reliance on past records; 
or more on the warnings flashed from 
weather stations and towns up the river, 
many a-householder and business man 
would now be better off in the things 
which make life comfortable. 

A different picture was presented along 
the streams which flow into the Ohio 
and Lake Erie. There the floods came 
several days earlier, the rise was more 
rapid and the currents inymeasurably 
swifter. Where levees suddenly gave 
way, the rush of waters in many in- 
stances overtook runners. and vehicles. 
Even where there were no embankments 
on which to pin one’s hopes, the rise was 
often so swift that little attempt could 
be made to save property. There is an 
authentic story of a woman in Colum- 
bus who, knowing that the Scioto was 
coming up at an alarming rate, but sup- 
posing that she would have ample warn- 
ing if her own situation became perilous, 
chanced to cast her glance in the di- 
rection of the river, and to her horror 
saw a bank of swirling water coming up 
the street directly toward her. In her 
excitement she clasped her baby in one 
arm and a basket of dust rags in the 
other, and was just able to reach safety 
with her burden. 

The tragedies of those who did not 
escape have passed into the histories of 
their localities. And these tragedies 
happened chiefly along the smaller, less 
often flooded streams, the streams with 
narrow channels which rose in a night 
and made boats and life preservers as 
necessary on land as at sea. The Great 
Miami led in the grim total with a death 
list of 283, and the Scioto came next 
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with 134. No other river approached 
these in the number whom it killed, but 
several exceeded the slower-moving 
leviathan to the south. 

It was on Monday morning, March 24, 

that a few newspapers announced the 
prediction of the weather bureau that 
abnormal rains would fall over eastern 
and southern states during the coming 
week. Those rains had actually begun 
the day before. By Monday morning, 
however, few townspeople or farmers 
along the threatened rivers foresaw un- 
usual danger. To many persons not 
themselves in the possible paths of 
floods, the first real sense of impending 
destruction dawned when a Pennsylva- 
nia train, compelled by wash-outs to de- 
tour, plunged into the Mad River at West 
Liberty, Ohio. This occurred at 1:30 
Tuesday morning. 
’ But before that, evidence had been 
accumulating in northwestern Ohio and 
northeastern Indiana that something 
more than an ordinary spring run-off 
was taking place. Not only were a score 
of lesser creeks in both Ohio and 
Inidana establishing new flood records, 
but some of the larger rivers as well were 
rising with ominous rapidity. There 
seemed to be little general expectation 
of widespread disaster. The Omaha 
tornado of Easter Sunday was still the 
topic of chief interest. 

Throughout Monday the scene of the 
heaviest rainfall had shifted southward; 
on Tuesday it spread wide over all of 
Central Ohio. It was, indeed, during the 
twenty-four hours from midnight on 
Monday to midnight on Tuesday that 
most of the Ohio and Indiana towns not 
on the Ohio river itself, learned what 
was to be their fate. Then it was that 
the nation heard those first frantic calls 
for help which told of whole cities— 
Dayton, Hamilton, Columbus, Chillicothe, 
Peru, and others—foundering like strick- 
en ships at sea. Then, too, began those 
experiences of individuals, families, 
neighbors, which mark epochs in the 
memories of those who went through 


them: the grappling with death, the 
even worse grappling with a despair 
that held no hope; the strained waiting 
for release, accompanied by awful uncer- 
tainty as to what might be happening in 
the next block or the next house; the 
sight of friends or the members of one’s 
own family perishing without a chance 
for help to reach them. These things 
the world has read and re-read; they 
are being woven into the.folk-lore of the 
communities where they occurred. 

With the coming of the disaster came 
that frenzy of the human mind to make 
its speech rise to the occasion. Unpre- 
cedented events, it seems, must be told in 
unprecedented language; a new exper- 
ience must have a new tongue. At the out- 
set of the flood that tongue was the tongue 
of exaggeration. Narrative took short 
cuts to its meaning, so that in the talk 
of the hour a building was often “sub- 
merged” in two feet of water. Not only 
were death lists many times too high, 
but incidents were unduly magnified. 

The dead in Piqua, Ohio, were placed 
at 540; in Peru, Ind., at 500. Ohio her- 
self was described as “one huge sea.” 
Seventy-five residents of Delaware were 


reported to have been swept to death by 
a seven-foot wall of water which surged 
through the town. The real toll was 
eighteen. Four hundred children were 


_ lieved to have been submerged or from 


building in Dayton. 
the flood came. 
have reached the third floor of the Al- 
gonquin, Dayton’s largest hotel. In real- 
ity it rose only eleven feet. Fifteen 
thousand homes in Columbus were he- 
lieved to have been submerged ia from 
ten to twenty-five feet of water; the 
subsequent count of the building in- 
spector showed that 4,071 buildings were 
flooded. 
people in the Great Miami valley, was 
confidently believed to have been swept 
off the map, only a few of the inhabi- 
tants escaping to the single accessible 
hill. Yet only seven people were drowned 
and fourteen houses destroyed. 

The task of those who came to allay 
suffering and to meet need was to break 
through this exaggeration and to get 
at the kernel of fact beneath. It was 
piece-work of the most painstaking sort. 
How it was accomplished—how it may 
always be accomplished—is told in the 
succeeding pages by some of those who 
know best, who were there and who did 
it. How the state may act in such an 
emergency—how Governor Cox did act 
—is told by Mr. Burba, the governor’s 
secretary. Mr. Stein gives the story of 


All escaped beiore 


the national response and the coming of 


the Red Cross and the army. Miss Bo- 
jesen could not have stayed through those 
trying weeks without her buoyant sense 
of humor and faith in folks, Mr. De- 
vine brought to Dayton and Montgomery 
county his wealth of experience in such 
crises; Mr. Hubbard carried his to three 
scattered river communities. 

And finally we learn from Mr. Knowles 
what this worst flood in the new world 
has amounted to, What the stricken dis- 
tricts have done and may do to prevent, 
not another. rainfall, but another dis- 
aster. 


FIND A LINE FOR THROUGH SERVICE 


Water was declared to: 


Franklin, a village of 2,700 
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e Coming of the Floods 


| IT order to understand the full mean- 


| flood, one must know something of 
‘conditions in the state immediately pre- 
ceding the flood. Certainly one must un- 
derstand that never before in the history 
jof the state had anything similar to 
|this disaster occurred. There were not 
perhaps a dozen individuals in the state 
who knew from practical experience 
lwhat would be required in such an 
“emergency. 

Drop a handkerchief upon a table, 
catch it in the center with thumb and 
forefinger and elevate it slightly, and 
‘you have a fair relief map of Ohio. The 
highest point in the state is near the 
‘center. Two rivers carry water into 
the Great Lakes from the northern half 
‘of the state; three rivers convey that 
which falls on the southern watershed 
‘into the Ohio. All five rivers are fed 
by numerous streams, completely drain- 
ing every acre of the state. A disaster, 
such as we had last spring, can happen 
‘only when the excessive rainfall is in 
‘the very center of the state. When the 
Weinfall is on the southern watershed, 
the northern part of the state cannot be 

affected ; when the waterfall is heaviest 

_in the north, the southern half is un- 
Baftected. But last spring: the storms 
i hung for two days over the very source 

of all five of our rivers, with fairly 

_ heavy rains extending to the mouth of 

-each. This rendered relief work the 
| more complicated, for we had no section 
of the state from which to draw sup- 
plies and aid for other sections. Every 
_ portion had its own flood problem. 


The First Call 


Easter morhing found Ohio in splen- 
| ae condition in every way. Mills and 
factories were all running. Merchants 
_had been and were doing a heavy busi- 
i ness, People were engaged in their us- 
ual occupations. There was no indica- 
tion of disaster. The streams were nor- 
mal. The weather reports indicated local 
“rains, 

i Rain began falling on Easter Sunday 
and continued throughout the night and 
_all day Monday. Not an alarm was sent 
a from any place until some time Mon- 
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day night. By Tuesday noon the flood 
was upon us in several localities, and 
_ twenty-four hours later had reached its 
highest point in all the flooded districts 
save Cincinnati. 

The first call for relief received at 
he governor’s office came about ten 
o'clock Tuesday morning. The little town 
of Larue managed to get through a call 
or boats. We had been notified from 
various sections that the water was ris- 
ing, that a flood was threatened, that 


ing of the relief work performed, 
in Ohio immediately following the 
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means of communication were being cut 
off. But it was not until the cry came 
from Larue that we fully realized that 
human lives would have to be saved and 
that people in considerable numbers 
would have to be fed. 

The problem of rescying the people 
of Larue was comparatively easy. A 
number of boats were available in a 
summer resort lake forty miles from the 
town. By means of automobiles and 
traction lines Governor Cox was able to 
get these boats from the lake to Larue 
in time to remove the people from their 
homes. 

But immediately following the call 
from Larue, came appeals in such num- 
bers and of such tenor that the task of 
affording relief, became the most gi- 


gantic which ever confronted the people 


of the state. The Legislature was in 
session and could appropriate money, 
but other things besides money were 
needed. Money could not buy that 
which was-most desired. 


The First Relief 


What might be termed the first real 
relief measure proposed by Governor 
Cox was to call out the state troops, 
some 8,000 husky young fellows, splen- 
idly officered. These men, with sup- 
plies, were despatched to the stricken 
communities under orders to perform 
whatever might be demanded of them. 

To give details of the relief work per- 
formed during the hours immediately fol- 
lowing the disaster would be to write 
many reports from many places. Every 
community presented a different problem 
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which had to have special handling. No 
general plan was, or could have been, 
followed all over the state. 

In Columbus, the main portion of the 
city was not under water, the damage 
being in what is known as the west 
side, so that there was left a city of 
stores and shops and people whose homes 
were not inundated to take care of the 
suffering. In Dayton the whole business 
portion of the town, as well as two- 
thirds of the residence district, was in- 
undated, leaving no base of supplies and 
few people who were in a position to 
render aid. These instances show the 
variety of problems presented. 

But whether one-fourth of a city was 
stricken, or all of it, every community 
was without transportation. Trains 
could not be moved in any direction. In 
many instances bridges upon the public 
highways were destroyed, so that the 
neighboring country could not get sup- 
plies to suffering people. 

Yet, in the face of all this disaster, it 
can be truthfully stated that scarcely a 
human being went without food of some 
kind more than twenty-four hours, al- 
though hundreds of people who were 
marooned in their homes subsisted upon 
very small amounts of common-place 
foods for as much as two or three days. 


A State Commission 


In practically every stricken commun- 
ity relief committees were at once form- 
ed. After the disaster had abated to 
some extent, it was discovered that a 
great similarity existed in the formation 
and in the activities of each of these 
committees. The people of every com- 
munity seemed to have done the cor- 
rect thing. In no instance is it reported 
that the relief committees were inef- 
ficient, or that an improvement could 
have been made in handling the prob- 
lems had there been more time for care- 
ful consideration. 

Governor Cox immediately formed a 
state relief commission. This Commis- 
sion, appointed without legal authority, 
and afterwards recognized by act of 
legislature, was deemed by the Red 
Cross the proper body to co-operate with 
it in the tremendous work to be per- 
formed following the flood. 

As early as Monday noon’ the Red 
Cross was in communication. with the 
Governor, tendering its good offices, but 
some days passed before officers of the 
organization were able to reach the var- 
ious stricken communities or to formu- 
late a plan of relief for the entire state. 

In Columbus, the relief work was com- 
paratively simple. On the west side were 
two large state institutions with ample 
resources to care temporarily for thou- 
sands of people. Flood sufferers were 
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A QUIET SIDE STREET IN HAMILTON 


hurried thither where they were given 
food and shelter. People east of the in- 
undated section formed a relief com- 
mittee and prepared school houses and 
churches for relief work. Food and 
clothing were distributed through var- 
ious church and social organizations, 
and hundreds.of people who had been 
driven out of their homes were taken 
into private houses in other portions of 
the city. The work of rescuing people 
from houses in the flooded district was 
directed by the militia and the director 
of public safety. 


Section Committees 


In Dayton, at least four separate citi- 
zens’ relief committees had to be organ- 
ized as there was no intercommunica- 
tion between the south, north and west 
portions ofthe city. The most import- 
ant of these committees, by reason of 
its resources and the number of people 
cared for, had its headquarters at the 
factory of the National Cash Register 
Company. The plant of the register 
company, covering many acres, was 
thrown open to the refugees and tem- 
porary hospitals were provided. A ma- 
ternity hospital was established in the 
main office building where, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, five or six children were 
born. 

All the bakeries in the city had been 
put out of business, so that the first 
pressing need was for bread. Fifteen 
or twenty miles from Dayton is a large 
orphans’ home and a school. These 
were used to supply bread to Dayton, 
and Springfield, twenty-five miles away, 
also supplied large quantities of bread 
and other food. These were got into 
Dayton at first by automobiles. 


Summary 


One million and twelve thousand peo- 
ple lived in the flooded cities and towns. 
After the waters had subsided, 428 bod- 
ies were recovered, and probably half 
as many more were never found; 20,000 
houses were absolutely destroyed within 
twenty-four hours; 35,000 homes were 
damaged in the same length of time. 
The property loss was easily $300,000,- 
000. During the first few days of the 
disaster, 220,000 people had to be fed.* 

But-220,000 represents only those who 
had to be fed because all their food sup- 
plies and means of preparing food were 
destroyed. It does not include the hun- 
dreds of thousands who had money to 
buy food but were hard pressed to ob- 
tain it. 

We do not expect another such dis- 
aster. But if a similar one should be- 
fall us tomorrow, we could do no better 
work than we did last spring, and could 
hope for no better results than followed 
the heroic efforts of those who were in 
position to aid. 


*The writer’s statistics refer only to the 
state of Ohio. 
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Administering a Relief Fund at the Top 
Lewis E. Stein 


OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


ESTRUCTION, suffering and 
| D ‘heroic rescue form by far the 


greater part of the accounts 
of disasters served up in the 
Less con- 


come local relief operations, the restoring 


of individual families to normal life, the 


| repairing and refurnishing of houses, the 


re-establishment of small business con- 
Not so frequently remarked 
upon, but also of interest and import- 
ance, are the major plans for carrying 
on this relief, the co-operative relations 
which make speed and: harmony pos- 
sible, and the policies which control the 
distribution of aid. The ‘overhead ad- 
ministration, no less than the other feat- 
ures of disaster relief, has its own ro- 
mance, 

Immediately upon ascertaining the ex- 
tent of the Ohio Valley floods of last 
year, President Wilson issued an ap- 
peal for money and supplies to be ex- 
pended through the American Red Cross. 
To facilitate a wise distribution of relief 
and to afford a careful supervision there- 
of it was deemed necessary to establish 
within the stricken zone a temporary 
relief headquarters of the Red Cross; 
and as Ohio, of all the states affected, 
was most seriously injured, Columbus 
was selected as the strategical point 


- from which operations should be directed. 


Owing to disrupted transportation 
facilities Ernest P. Bicknell, national di- 
rector of the Red Cross, arrived at Co- 
lumbus only on March 28, followed on 
April 2 by his assistant from Washing- 
ton. 

On March 25, Gov. James M. Cox 
appealed for funds and supplies to be 
sent to a group of men designated as 
the Ohio Flood Relief Commission, the 
appointment of which Mr. Burba has 
described in another article. 


- The Arrival 


Upon arrival of the Red Cross at 
Columbus the treasurer of the commis- 
sion was found to have established an 
office into which were pouring hundreds 
of money contributions; the freight 
yards were becoming congested with re- 
lief supplies, which were being distrib- 
uted throughout the state by the quarter- 
master’s department of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard under Col. Edward T. Mil- 
ler, and the sanitary conditions of the 
flooded section were being improved by 
the medical corps of the National Guard 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph A. 
Hall. Local committees had been or 
were being formed in the affected towns 
to care for the emergent needs of the 
flood sufferers. Substantially similar 
measures were adopted in the other in- 
undated states. Simultaneously the 
quartermaster corps of the United States 


NEW RED CROSS COTTAGE TO REPLACE 
DEMOLISHED HOUSE 


army began an active distribution of 
supplies along the Ohio river and its 
tributaries. 

On April 1, the Red Cross had receiv- 
ed in cash $800,000, and for the next 
four or five days this fund grew at the 
rate of $100,000 per day. The Ohio 
Legislature appropriated $250,000 and 
the governors of all affected states were 
also receiving relief funds. 

At its first meeting the Ohio Flood 
Relief Commission requested the Red 
Cross to take charge of relief measures 
in Ohio, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Bicknell, the funds of the commission 
and those of the Red Cross, appropriat- 
ed for expenditure in Ohio, were con- 
solidated. Thus was formed the Red 
Cross Ohio Flood Relief Commission, 
which immediately appointed the na- 


tional director of the Red Cross as its 
agent to carry on the work of relief in ac- 
cordancé with Red Cross principles. 
This appointment carried with it au- 
thority over all funds in the treasury of 
the commission. A firm of certified pub- 
lic accountants was employed to main- 
tain a continuous audit during the prog- 
ress of the work. 

The first necessity which forced itself 
upon those at headquarters was that of 
expert leaders. Edward T. Devine of 
New York, Eugene T. Lies of Chicago 
and C. M. Hubbard of St. Louis had 
gone to Dayton immediately after the 
flood; James F. Jackson of Cleveland 
and Sherman C. Kingsley of Chicago 
proceeded to Columbus. Francis H. 
McLean had gone to Hamilton on the 
Washington Post’s special train. 


Demand for Leaders 


All these veterans had been instant 
in responding to the Red Cross call. 
But the cry was still for expert help and 
more of it, and from New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Denver, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Toledo and other points they came 
—many from charity organization socie- 
ties composing the institutional member- 
ship of the Red Cross, and others from 
organizations not directly connected 
with the Red Cross. These leaders in 
social work were assigned as special 
representatives of the Red Cross in the 
larger towns, several being attached at 
different times to headquarters to make 
numerous trips for the purpose of study- 
ing and reporting upon smaller towns 
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and farming communities. 

Up to this time local committees were 
looking after the emergent needs of 
their people. The quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the Ohio National Guard 
was distributing food, clothing, tents, 
street cleaning implements and lime by 
the carload, and these supplies were be- 
ing supplemented by direct shipments to 
the affected towns from the outside. 

The United States army being one 
of the first of outside agencies to ar- 
rive upon the scene, Major James E. 
Normoyle, of the quartermaster corps, 
opened on March 26 an office in Colum- 
bus and gathered there 300,000 rations, 
3,100 tents, 20,000 cots, 5,000 stoves, 
20,000 blankets, and a large quantity of 
sanitary supplies.« Working with the 
regularity of a clock, Major Normoyle 
and his assistants handled the emergent 
necessities of the occasion as if they 
were playing a game with the moves al- 
ready planned out beforehand. 


Racing the Flood Crest 


On March 31, finding that the center 
of activities was moving somewhat 
southward, Major Normoyle went to 
Cincinnati, leaving Captain Hardin Olin, 
of the Columbus Barracks, in charge 
of the Columbus office. As the crest of 
the flood swept on, Major Normoyle 
kept pace with it, preparing in advance 
for those things which he was sure 
would occur. With the assistance 
of men from the navy and from the 
marine corps the army established 
supply bases at various points along the 
river and stocked boats as floating bases 
to ride upon the flood waters to those 
who were in the path of the disaster. 

While the quartermaster departments 
of the Ohio National Guard and of the 
army were busy in one direction, the 
State Board of Health, the local health 
officials, the army medical corps, and 
the medical corps of the Ohio Guard 
were equally busy in another. The 
army sent a field hospital, manned 
by proper officers and sixty hospital 
corps men. The entire medical and hos- 
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pital personnel of the state was on-duty 
for a long period and it was due to the 
close and friendly co-operation which 
existed between this organization, the 
medical service of the army, and the 
various state and local health authori- 
ties, that so little illness developed. 


Fighting Disease 


For the first month and a half after 
the flood, Colonel Hall worked night 
and day, to prevent the great epidemics 
in Ohio which, without these careful 
preventive measures, would surely have 
occurred. In most of the larger places, 
it was the medical corps of the Na- 
tional Guard which prepared, and 
insisted upon the observation of, rules 
governing the boiling of water, the 
cleaning of homes, streets and yards, 
the installation and care of sanitary 
equipment, the burning of drowned 
horses, dogs, cats and chickens, the de- 
struction of contaminated meats and 
vegetables, the cleaning of wells and 
cisterns, and so on. 

In addition to these duties, it devolv- 
ed upon members of the medical and 
hospital corps of the guard to rescue 
the drowning, recover the dead, feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and nurse the 
sick. The last task included attendance 
upon persons having diphtheria, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, smallpox, typhoid 
fever, mumps, measles, whooping-cough, 
varicella and other diseases, as well as 
several cases of child-birth. 

It was early in these activities that 
the Red Cross representatives ar- 
rived, during a period of from one day 
to one week after the flood, in time to 
lend their assistance in bringing the 
emergency work to a close, and, without 
a jar, to introduce the sufferers from 
the flood to the next step in their re- 
habilitation. During the early days the 
Red Cross furnished record cards for 
the taking of a census of those requir- 
ing assistance, and the result of this 
census as shown on the cards was the 
basis upon which subsequent and perma- 
nent aid was rendered. 


Great uncertainty existed in the early 
days as to the amount of relief funds 
to be available; but as the emergency 
period was drawing to a close, it was 
imperatively necessary that a system of 
rehabilitation relief be adopted at once. 
Any system entered upon, it was felt, 
ought to assure justice to the benefic- 
iary and protection to the funds con- 
tributed for relief; to aid the sufferer 
in regaining his former estate, but not 
to deprive him of his self-respect or his 
willingness to support himsélf; and to 
encourage rather than destroy local ini- 
tiative in the re-establishment of ordi- 
nary living routine. Every community 
was expected to meet its own need to 
the fullest extent of its resources. 

The friendship and co-operation of 
local committees were highly essential to 
the--Success of this scheme. No 
matter how skilled in relief work 
one may be, he cannot go into a strange 
community and, on the facts as given 
him by the individual applicant alone 
make a proper distribution of relief. 
The representatives of the Red Cross 
were cordially received by local com- 
mittees, and were glad to avail themselves 
of the latter’s knowledge of local condi- 
tions and resources, and their willingness 
to share responsibility and criticism. No 
exact standard of relief can be set for 
residents of different localities affected by 
the same calamity, and here again 
the knowledge of the local committee 
as to the needs of its people and their 
standard of living is a valuable asset to 
a relief administrator. 

Because of the uncertainty as to the 
amount of the relief fund to be ulti- 
mately available, and in order to fur- 
nish opportunity to those able and will- 
ing to help themselves, a progressive 
scheme of permanent relief, if it may be 
so called, was adopted. With the family 
as a unit and need alone as a gauge, the 
first step in the rehabilitation plan con- 
templated supplying to all flood sufferers 
whose homes were habitable enough fur- 
niture to provide simple comfort. 


Building Operations 


When it seemed that further extensive 
furniture rehabilitation would not be 
needed, the second step, which provided 
for the_repair and rebuilding of homes, 
was entered upon. Only those owning 
the dwellings in which they resided were 
entitled to this aid, although to this 
rule there had to be exceptions as there 
were to nearly every other regulation 
governing relief operations. Chimneys 
were rebuilt, porches replaced, founda- 
tions repaired, houses put back on foun- 
dations and replastered, etc., generally 
under contracts made by committees. In 
instances where such action was justi- 
fied, cash grants for the purposes men- 
tioned were made to owners. In 
the smaller cities and towns and in 
outlying communities two and three 
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room houses were erected on lots from 
which the homes had been entirely car- 
tied away. In other sections, house pat- 
terns, consisting of all material neces- 
sary for building, were furnished. 
Typical instances of these operations 
and many others are given in accom- 
panying articles in this issue. 

The third step in the plan contemplat- 
ed making grants to those families whose 
wage-earners were drowned. There were 
not many of these and no one grant ex- 


ceeded $1,500. These grants were gen- 


erally placed in the hands of trustees un- 


_der an agreement to pay a certain portion 


thereof, at stated intervals, to the bene- 
ficiaries. Where the latter were excep- 


tionally capable and careful the money 
~was paid to them direct. 


When it became apparent that as far 
as practicable, provision had been made 
for needy families the fourth and final 
step in the plan was entered upon, 
namely, the rehabilitation of small busi- 


-ness. The funds so paid to business men 


did more than any other one thing to 
restore the community as a whole to a 
normal state. These grants ran from 
a few dollars to $750, with one or two 
going beyond that figure. A merchant, 
to be entitled to a business rehabilita- 


~tion grant, was compelled to prove that 
his equities in real or personal property 


-did not total $2,000. 


Under this ar- 
rangement sewing machines were fur- 
nished to seamstresses, tools to black- 


-smiths, plumbers, carpenters, farmers, 


etc.; horses and wagons to teamsters; 
grain and Kimber to mills; stocks to 
grocery and dry-goods stores; books to 


»school teachers and so on. 


But after all this had been done there 


-still remained rough spots, caused by 


inequalities of relief distribution or the 
omission of families because of the be- 
lief that they would weather the storm 


A HORSE HANGING IN WRECKAGE IN 


without additional assistance. In cer- 
tain localities where cash grants had 
been made early in the distribution, 
refugees had been able to secure some 
small comforts, but from the majority 
of homes these were absent,. and as re- 
lief contributions had been received in 
more generous measure than could be 
anticipated in the earlier stages of the 
work, funds were placed at the com- 
mand of the local committees for the 
purpose of making in cash what were 
known as “final grants.’ With this 
money housewives were enabled to pur- 
chase clocks, curtains, rugs, or other con- 
veniences or necessaries, so dear to a 
woman's heart. 


The treasurer of the local committee 
was generally accepted as the local 
treasurer of Red Cross relief funds, and 
money was advanced him in lump sums 
upon approval of the national director. 
In Ohio a voucher check form was 
adopted for use of treasurers in expend- 
ing relief funds. This form required 
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the approval of the Red Cross represen- 
tative, the signature of the local -treas- 
urer, and signature of the payee. 
Large sums were used in the payment 
of bills. incurred for the purchase of 
emergency supplies during the early 
days. Then, too, large stocks of goods 
which were confiscated by the National 
Guard had to be paid for. Up to Jan- 
uary 15, 1914, $127,124.29 had been paid 
out in settlement of these claims alone. 
Of the many questions asked con- 
cerning the application of this relief 
plan, the one propounded most often 
was, “How did you begin?” It is dif- 
ficult to answer succinctly. By the time 
the representatives of the Red Cross ar- 
rived on the ground, the lowlands of 
the Ohio valley had been submerged and 
frantic calls for help were coming from 
all directions. Advantage was taken of 
press dispatches, and reports made by 
those accompanying the Flood Com- 
mission on its early tours of inspection 
were eagerly garnered and tabulated. 
Governor Cox was being appealed to 
from all parts of the flooded section by 
telegraph, telephone and messenger. 
His office referred all such appeals to 
relief headquarters. Colonel Hall, sur- 
geon-general of the state, furnished 
copies of all messages received from 
his officers in the field. Red Cross rep- 
resentatives, as soon as placed, would 
immediately report to headquarters any 
information secured concerning needs in 
communities adjacent to their stations. 
As the hundreds of reports came in they 
were recorded and classified. Names 
of towns, their population, the number 
of persons reported drowned, number 
of houses flooded and destroyed, number 
of families affected, probable number 
who would require rehabilitation relief, 


. and the names of those composing the 


local relief committees or temporarily in 
charge of relief work were entered in 
alphabetical order on large sheets. 

But those at headquarters were not 


satisfied to wait for appeals. “They 
adopted an aggressive campaign. Maps 
were keenly scanned for towns in the 
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path of the flood and as fast as their 
names were ascertained, a message of- 
fering aid would go over the wires to 
the mayor. For a time each record sheet 
was out of date three hours after it was 
begun. 

The night and early morning hours 
were devoted to receiving long distance 
telephone reports from the men in the 
field. They in turn were advised as to 
the increasing funds on hand, progress 
in the relief plans, how other men in 
other sections were solving the prob- 
lems confronting them, etc. 

In order to keep the interest of the 
public alive and assure the largest pos- 
sible relief fund, nightly reports were 
made by wire to agents in the larger 


eastern cities, and H. Wirt Steele of 
Baltimore, for two months assisting the 
national director at Columbus, carried 
on a general publicity campaign, illus- 


trating with stories of individual fami-. 


lies just what constituted proper meas- 
ures of rehabilitation relief. 


Success 


The success of the work was largely 
due to one thing, co-operation. Too 
much cannot be said of the loyalty of 
most of the workers; of the facilities 
placed at the disposal of the Red Cross 
by the railroads, the express companies, 
the telegraph and telephone companies; 
of the self-sacrificing labor performed 
by the members of local committees in 


behalf of their less fortunate or, in 
some instances, equally unfortunate 
neighbors; of the assistance of many 
other men and women who contrib- 
uted of their time and strength to- 
ward the aliaviation of suffering among 
the stricken; and of the hearty and in- 
telligent support of the press. 

Without this great. outpouring of cor- 
dial, spontaneous effort, it would have 
been impossible for the Red Cross, or 


any organization, to restore properly and — 


promptly to approximate normality all 
those things pertaining to the home life 
and the business of flood sufferers which 
were whirled into confusion and chaos 
by the muddy torrents of this great 
flood. 


Bringing Relief to Scattered Communities 


OU might not be impressed by 
the statement that during the 
flood of March and April, 
1913, the lower Wabash River 

rose four feet above the previous high- 
water mark of 1884, but wouldn’t you 
open your eyes if you were told that 
water reached every house but two in a 
township of 75 square miles on the 
Indiana side? Or that it was possible 
at one time to enter every post office 
in Gallatin county, on the Illinois side, 
in a boat? 

The territory extending 40 miles along 
the Wabash and 120 miles along the 
Ohio, shown in the accompanying map, 
is occupied largely by tenant farmers, 
to whom the flood of last year caused 
the greatest damage in their history. 
Nearly all of them were heavily in debt. 
Their mortgage and other indebtedness 
generally equalled and often excelled 
the value of their entire possessions. 
In answer to the question whether these 
intelligent hard-working men were not 
the victims of an economic condition 
that kept them perpetually in debt and 
gave them no promise for the future, 
it was explained that they had suffered 
from crop failures and a series of flood 
disasters, all of which were exceptional, 
and that under ordinary conditions they 
were prosperous. 

Bringing relief to the scattered com- 
munities in this territory was a very 
different matter from bringing it to the 
packed inhabitants of a large city. It 
was impossible to establish a central 
headquarters downtown and to direct all 
operations from there. 

The quickest possible action was neces- 
sary in order that the thousands who 
were being cared for in refugee camps 
and fed by emergency rations of the 
United States army and state authorities, 
should have the necessary help to re-es- 
tablish themselves in their homes and put 
in crops as soon as the water had gone 
down, It was already time for plowing 


especially the latter. 
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IN CHARGE OF FLOOD RELIEF FOR THE 
RED CROSS ON SECTIONS OF THE OHIO, 
WABASH AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


and delay would mean late crops and 
danger from early frosts. 

The first thing necessary was regis- 
tration of the losses and the needs— 
For this, there 
were already at hand, in each commun- 
ity, citizens’ relief committees made up 
of citizens, who were not only willing but 
anxious to help. An assistant, C. L. 
Gurney, was called from St. Louis and 
by using trains, trolley cars, steamboats 
and motor boats, the different points 
were visited and registration was well 
under way in a week. 

Traveling involved the novel ex- 
perience of going across country in a 
river steamboat, past trees and wrecked 
houses, when only a skillful pilot could 
locate the course of the river. The 


swiftly running current ranging from 
twenty to sixty miles in width, with the 
huge waves that sometimes prevailed, 
was very like a sea. On one occa- 
sion when it was necessary to ascend 
a tributary of the main stream, some 
time was spent in finding the course, 
as the rushing torrent that poured out 
from every opening between the tall 
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trees, looked like the mouth of a river. © 


Shawneetown, Ill, Uniontown and 
Caseyville, Ky., and Grandview, Ind., 
were inundated and suffered appalling 
damage, but the other points—Mt. Ver- 
non, New Harmony, Griffin, Crawley- 
ville, Evansville, Rockport and Eureka, 
Ind., New Haven, Junction, Equality, 
Carmi, Maunie and Elizabethtown, IIl., 
and Birds Point, Crosno and Wolf Is- 
land, Mo.—were simply centers for the 
registration of tenant farmers and day 
laborers in the adjacent flooded agricul- | 
tural districts. . 

The registration progressed rapidly 
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ALL THESE PEOPLE LIVED IN THREE ROOMS AND A KITCHEN FOR A WEEK UNTIL TENTS 
WERE BOUGHT 


all along the line. The Red Cross rep- 
resentatives reviewed each record in 
detail with the local committees and de- 
cided upon a fair apportionment of re- 
_. The committees had to be made to un- 
derstand that relief was in no sense 
to be a percentage of losses, but a 
means of enabling the sufferer to re- 
sume his usual occupation; that‘a large 
loser might receive nothing, while he 
who suffered but little might have the 
greater part of his loss restored. — It 
depended upon the man’s ability to help 
himself, and this was determined by the 
resources that he had left at his 
command. The committees were for 
the most part made up of the biggest, 
broadest minded men of the communi- 
ties and they quickly saw the point. On 
one occasion, a committee that had had 
some experience, reviewed a number of 
registration cards in the absence of the 
Red Cross representative and did their 
work so conscientiously and conservative- 
ly that it was found advisable later to in- 
crease some of their apportionments. 

It was a rule that only the minimum 
help required should be given. A few 
exceptions wete made in favor of those 
who-had made sacrifices, like the fish- 
erman on the Wabash who owned a 
good motor boat, with which he could 
have saved“his valuable nets and other 


A Red Cross 


N retrospect, Dayton presents a 
| somewhat kaleidoscopic appear- 
ance; but the final impression 
left on my mind is one of in- 
tense vitality. From the pitched bat- 
tle fought between nature and man, 
to the overthrow of a bad political 
government there were no dead-and-alive 
issues anywhere. And this vigorous life 
did not make itself felt in man only, but 
in all he fought against, in all he fought 
for. 
There was the mud in all stages, on 


*Part of the forthcoming Red Cross re- 
port on the floods of 1913. 


equipment, but who refused to look after 
his property as long as white flags of 
distress from inundated farm houses 
indicated that there were human lives 
in danger. 


Prompt Action 


By working day and night, including 
Sunday, registration and reviewing of 
cases with the local committees pro- 
gressed so rapidly that the first requisi- 
tions upon the Red Cross for relief funds 
were made in two weeks and by the end 
of April, registration was practically 
complete and the greater portion of re- 
lief orders issued throughout the entire 
district. The farmers thus procured the 
help they needed by the time it was 
possible to resume their work. 

Through an arrangement between 
Governor Ralston of Indiana and the 
national director of the Red Cross, it 
was agreed, after the registration had 
been passed on at Rockport, Grand- 
view, Eureka and Evansville, that Gov- 
ernor Ralston would assume the relief 
for those places. 

The work of rehabilitation was almost 
equally divided between town and 
country districts. In Shawneetown, IIl., 
and Uniontown and Caseyville, Ky., the 
towns suffered great damage, and 
relief was mostly in the form of house 
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all things, insidious, sinister, refusing to 
let go, on the people, on the workers, 
on myself. I was nervously conscious 
of its adhesive qualities and somehow 
sympathized with those who threw things 
away instead of trying to clean up. I 
threw my own things away one by one, 
but still it clung. 

There were the rubbish heaps cover- 
ing sidewalks and streets, representing 


repairs, moving houses back ox to their 
foundations, furniture, clothing and pro- 
visions. 

In country districts, it was largely 
in the form of feed for teams and other 
livestock, farming implements, furni- 
ture, clothing and provisions. In a few 
instances, horses that had been drowned 
were replaced. Many houses were to- 
tally destroyed but as they were the 
property of the land owners, they were 
not replaced or repaired. 

Altogether 2,126 registration cards 
were made out and passed upon; and 
excluding the communities taken over by 
Governor Ralston, 1,634 beneficiaries 
were placed upon the relief lists in the 
sixteen remaining communities, for 
which the relief aggregated $95,270.74. 

It is remarkable and gratifying that 
in all the territory covered by the writer 
and his associate, there was no loss of 
life, no epidemic of disease and compar- 
atively little illness of any kind. The 
nearest approach to a drowning was 
when a jolly and popular pastor of a 
church in Shawneetown, in landing from 
a motor boat in the darkness of a rainy 
night, stepped off into water thirty feet 
deep. He was hauled in and did not 
even lose the handbag which he carried. 

The gratitude on the part of the peo- 
ple was deep and genuine. A good 
old German blacksmith in lower Mis- 
sissippi county, who was universally 
beloved by all who knew him, had lost 
his furniture and all his wood and tim- 
ber for repair work and many of his 
tools. He had gathered up such rem- 
nants as he could find and had tried 
to open his shop in an old shed, but 
he had but little to work with and was 
utterly discouraged. -When, on behalf 
of the Red Cross, he was presented with 
orders for blacksmith supplies aggre- 
gating $110, his gratitude was beyond 
words. He could not speak English 
very well, anyway, so he expressed his 
feelings in a language that has been 
universally understood since the days 
of Adam, and cried like a child with 
joy and thanksgiving. 


the household goods of the inhabitants of 
Dayton, the clothes and occupations of 
her people, the stock of her merchants, 
not inanimate heaps but almost breathing 
loss and sorrow and need. 


There were houses lying overturned 
a block and a half away from where 
they belonged, with walls caved in, roofs 
off, foundations lying bare. In the fire 
district were still smoking embers of 
what had been the homes of Dayton. 

But it was the people first and fore- 
most that impressed me,—throngs of 
people in the relief stations, reluctantly 
filing into line to register for their var- 
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ious needs. Rather silent throngs they 
were during the first weeks, with tense, 
haggard faces, each intent on his own 
business, preoccupied with his own loss- 
es, and all keyed up to a high pitch, 
that did not allow weeping and wailing 
but presented rather a stolid front. Later 
on, as the strain gave, the same crowd 
now eager, clamoring, impatient, dis- 
cussed the situation with everybody, 
telling over and over again their own 
part in it to all who would listen. From 
day to day they planned rehabilitation 
and from day to day changed their plans 
as their stunned energy reasserted itself 


in an incoherent and not always pleasant © 


way, and they jumbled and jostled each 
other and the workers. 


A Convict’s Donation 


There was the National Cash Register 
piant which impressed one as a sort of 
huge kindergarten, with its many lights, 
its hundreds of employes told off on 
relief service, its quantities of food, of 
mottoes, of bewildering underground 
passageways; and the sleeping quarters 
where, with forty or fifty others, I rest- 
ed my weary bones. 

And there were the soldiers—they 
were everywhere. I was most conscious 
of them in my own station where two 
regiments were quartered, where all my 
house-cleaning, such as it was, was done 
under their direction by men locked up 
over night for disorderly conduct or 
evasion of duty of some kind; where 
once a delegation of them appeared with 
a donation to the Red Cross of thirteen 
cents,—this being confiscated goods 
found on a convict who had left that 
morning without claiming his property ; 
and on the streets, where they would get 
me an automobile to go home in, call- 
ing it to halt as soon as it had well 
started—keeping a marvelous order in 
things. 

There was the dignified Colonel Ca- 
trow who-came in for an interview and 
informed me that, through some mis- 
understanding on the part of some of 
my volunteer workers, all the male pop- 
ulation of Dayton, except those on my 
own premises, were at the time standing 
in line outside General Wood’s office in 
the Algonquin under the impression that 
he was in special charge of the rubber 
boots and would give them out person- 
ally, whereas, in fact, I was politely as- 
sured, he had only one pair and was 
wearing those himself. I promised 
eagerly to send the Dayton men else- 
where for footwear henceforth. 

There was Mr. Frizell who in his 
courtly way reminded me that it was 
time to partake of refreshments and led 
me out into the soldiers’ quarters, where 
I was treated to huge portions of their 
own fare. Sometimes Mr. Frizell 
suavely rubbed off the rough edge of 
some quick remark of my own to an 
annoying visitor, while he deftly “shuf- 
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BROADWAY 


To the Citizens of Dayton: 


CURFEW 


-will be sounded at 6:00 p. m. by 
‘the church bells. All citizens 
must keep off the streets from 


that time until 5:00 a. m. 


GEO. H. WOOD, 
Brig.-Gen. Com. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BULLETIN WHICH HELPED 


DAYTON 


ENFORCE ORDER IN 
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chalk lines and moral force—this was a 
task you would never forget, if you had 
ever confronted it. 

Inseparable from the workshop is the 
impression of a cold drizzling rain that 
used to penetrate the building where the 
heating apparatus, as everywhere else, 
was out of cOmmission, where the cel- 
lar was filled with water and where the 
air was fetid and devitalized by the 
crowds that occupied every conceivable 
space; where I tried to barricade my- 
self behind chairs and tables against 
the people who all wanted to see the 
agent in charge because there was al- 
ways a special side to each one’s par- 
ticular problem differentiating it entire- 
ly from the problem of everybody else; 
where I tried to pass on emergency re- 
lief, to-read cases, instruct visitors, di- 
rect interviewers, listen to special ap- 
peals of pastors, doctors and others ir 


HOMELESS REFUGEES WAITING FOR RELIEF IN DAYTON 


fled the deck” assigning each family rec- 
ord to the geographical district where 
it properly belonged. I feel an undying 
gratitude to him for bringing me some 
of my best volunteers,—mostly teachers, 
though a goodly number were not—quiet, 
cheerful, Sympathetic, many themselves 
flood sufferers but able and willing to 
do their part to relieve the strain, show- 
ing a capacity for team work in ways 
for which they were absolutely untrain- 
ed, in a manner that did credit to their 
general mental make-up. 


The Helpers’ Task 


And there were the Y. M. C. A. boys, 
the secretaries of the various depart- 
ments and their courteous, co-operating 
chief,—all helpful, good-natured, patient, 
and in fact greatly facilitating a hard 
task done under somewhat difficult con- 
ditions. The crowds did not allow of 
smaller quarters than one-half of the 
entire lobby; and to maintain semi-order 
and get the work done where you were 
keeping five or six departments separ- 
ate, where your only partitions were 


behalf of their clients; where I was ex- 
pected to give advice as to resources 
about which I had not the smallest 
knowledge; where folks not knowing 
better held me accountable for work 
which was being done in the other enc 
of Dayton, and from where I was alsc 
expected to turn in my recommendations 
for definite grants on investigated case: 
fast enough to satisfy the throngs that 
would not give me five minutes a day 
to do it in. 

There is no doubt that this driving 
tension affected the work—we were face 
to face with actualities that we could 
not govern but must fit into if we would 
be of help or accomplish anything. Al 
preconceived notions, however excel. 
lent, had to be laid aside, and the work- 
er’s greatest asset was a capacity for 
quick adjustment and still quicker re- 
adjustment as the situation psycholog- 
ically and physically changed from day 
to day. The need was primitive,—it was 
for the first essentials of bare living; 
it was emergent,—people were bunked 
in schools and churches or living en 
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masse in each others’ houses. We could 
only guess at the possible registration 
in those early days and it was not known 
how large the funds were going to be, 
all of which had to be taken into con- 
sideration in the recommendation of each 
case. 

This station had been opened for reg- 
istration the day before I arrived and 
the third of April found us established 
on a very modest scale at a small table 
in one corner of the lobby where ex- 
actly twelve applications were received 
while two visitors were kept busy. The 
following week saw the work largely 
increased. The people had begun to 
learn what registration signified and 
the emergency lines for food and cloth- 
ing gathering in other parts of the hall 
had been turned in our direction if pre- 
liminary inquiry had brought out the 
need of home rehabilitation. From then 
on to the close of the registration two 
months later seven long tables were kept 
filled with interviewers on one side, ap- 
plicants on the other, the daily number 
of interviewers averaging about ‘fifteen 
and registrations running from 135 to 
200 a day. 


The Need of Routine 


_ An index card system was established 
within three days, the object being to 
protect us against duplicated registra- 
tion right on the premises, as the records 
themselves when once passed on, were 
sent to Mr. Devine’s office at the Na- 
tional Cash Register. Thus another de- 
partment with two volunteers to run it 
was started and each interviewer had 
her record identified before completing 
it, A mass of duplication was avoided 
for people seemed to think that it would 
be safer to fill out as many registration 
blanks as possible. 

As the emergent relief stations were 
soon placed urider the Red Cross, mak- 
ing but one registration line, and further, 
as the actual supplies in the Y. M. C. A. 
were removed to Memorial Hall, the 
call for emergent relief would come si- 
multaneously with that for home re- 
habilitation and for six weeks more or 
less such relief as stoves, mattresses, 
bedding and clothing was given out on 
the basis of the registration before the 
case was looked up, to prevent unneces- 
sary suffering pending investigation. 
‘The task of writing out requisitions for 
such cases was enough to occupy one 
person’s time. 4 
_ Visits were reduced as far as possible 
to an established routine. It was im- 
possible with so large a number of un- 
trained workers to give minute directions 
on each case—it was equally impossible 
‘to trust much to their judgment or dis- 
cretion. The routine call was the safest 
method by which to secure such imper- 
al information as would make pos- 
sible the forming of a fair judgment. 

ne call was to the flood address to 


verify the applicant’s statement and an- 
other to some responsible reference. 
Then records with the visits entered 
were read by the agent and such as 
needed further corroboration were turn- 
ed back to the visitors with written in- 
structions of how to proceed. Finally, my 
recommendation went on the record and 
it was sent to Mr. Devine for his de- 
cision. 


Closing the Bread Line 


When furniture orders and cash 
grants were first given out they were 
sent to the respective districts from 
which in the beginning attempts were 
made to deliver by visitors. This soon 
proved impractical and notices were 
sent to the beneficiaries to call at the 
stations for their grants. It was also 
found a great handicap to have grants 
delivered from so many stations, and 
as people who had originally registered 
at the Y. M. C. A: naturally came back 
there for what they were to receive, it 
was decided to have all grants given out 
from that station. So another depart- 
ment developed, with three or four clerks 
attached. 

About this time also it was found im- 
perative to close the bread line which 
had been standing in Memorial Hall. 
For three or four days before this was 
done two interviewers from the Y. M. 
C. A. were stationed in the hall and took 
a full registration of each applicant, so 
that if necessary a cash grant or other 
provision might be made for such as 
would otherwise suffer because of the 
cessation of supplies. The bread line 
was closed definitely in the last remain- 
ing relief station in Memorial Hall on 
April 21 and from that time on appli- 


cants for food were referred to the 
station in the Y. M. C. A. 

At this time also inquiries and com- 
plaints began to multiply by applicants 
who had not yet heard from the Red 
Cross and who were becoming anxious 
lest they were overlooked or turned 
down, These came from all over the 
city (the other stations having closed), 
and increased the bulk of work very 
greatly, mixing with other lines and fre- 
quently trying to register again. 

An information bureau was therefore 
started where complaints and inquiries 
were heard and answered, where changes 
of address were taken, etc., and ushers 
were put on the floor to sift the lines— 
there were four at that time: the regu- 
lar registration line, the grant line, the 
inquiry line, and the agent’s line. The 
agent’s line was composed of food ap- 
plicants from Memorial Hall, laborers 
from out of town who came more or less 
the worse for liquor and tried by hook 
or crook to get relief to which they were 
not entitled, and others of the unman- 
ageable kind. 

Busy Days 

These were busy, strenuous days, we 
had no time to generalize or to draw in- 
ferences. I could not see the woods for 
the trees; but I saw the trees, one by 
one, and trusted to a kind Providence 
to make me so wise and so harmless 
that in the final analysis not too much 
injustice should be found done unwit- 
tingly. At last the personal registration 
closed and the people were notified 
through the press to make their appli- 
cations by mail if not already registered. 
We moved at this time out of the lobby 
to an upper room where we expected 
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CASH REGISTER PLANT, DAYTON 


From the beginning, this plant was a center of resourceful activity 


to remain only for a few days while 
winding up but where we were for over 
a month, continuing to investigate ap- 
plications that came by mail, and to give 
out grants averaging 100 a day. 

The volunteer service had by this time 
almost ceased. Six or seven volunteers 
still remained but the rest had gone 
back to their usual occupations. Almost 
all of the schools had opened and the 
teachers had been called back in large 
numbers; yet the work had to go on. 
But already toward the close of April 
some paid assistance had been thought 
advisable for the visiting. It was dif- 
ficult to get round, the volunteers were 
unused to the severe physical strain, and 
the force was continually changing, 
keeping the efficiency of the work at the 
lowest standard. 

We thought in the Y. M. C. A. that it 
we employed some young men with a fair 
education who knew the town and con- 
cerning whose physical endurance we 
need not worry, that to a large extent we 
would have solved the problem. We se- 
cured such service through the Y.M.C.A. 
and kindred institutions, though, frankly 
speaking, a slight doubt remains as to 
whether the solution was as happy a one 
as we hoped. Still, though very unso- 
phisticated and very crude (their ages 
ranged from 19 to 22), these paid vis- 
itors had a direct straightforward way 
about them, they told the truth without 
fear or favor, they had boys’ keen pow- 
ers of observation and quick youtntul 
intuition which made up to a great ex- 
tent for more mature judgment tempered 
with personal bias. They were earnest 
and lovable, those Dayton boys, and 
their reports, impossible as such, were 
sources of great delight. 

In the beginning of 


Red 


June the 


Cross work was removed from the Y. M. 
C. A. to the building of the Associated 
Charities, where we conducted the final 
winding up of the mail registration. The 
last drippings of this, largely duplication 
of early registration, were turned over 
to the Associated Charities when the 
Red Cross closed its work. 


Closing Out 


My work fell chronologically into 
three sections, registration, final grant 
review, and business rehabilitation. 


Each one followed closely on the heels 
of the other, each presented a later stage 
in the process of rehabilitation, and each 
showed people and work from a differ- 
ent angle. 

This “final grant review’ was begun 
immediately after registration proper 
(personal application or by mail) had 
closed. It was divided between two of 
us—Mr. Devine passing on each of our 
recommendations himself—and took 
about three weeks. All grant cases fell 
to my lot and I had the privilege of 
reading some four thousand records in 
about five hundred of which calls were 
made by visitors to ascertain present 
conditions. This latter was due to the 
fact that in many cases at the time the 
first grant was issued, conditions and 
plans had been very unsettled, leaving 
us in doubt as to where and how a sup- 
plementary grant should be applied.’ 

The last three weeks we spent in Day- 
ton were devoted to aiding the smaller 
business men, of necessity the last step 
taken in the work of rehabilitation. Mr. 
Devine took personal charge of this work 
‘™Miss Bojesen became responsible for re- 
viewing all the records on which a grant of 
any kind had been made; Miss McHugh 
similarly reviewing all “deferred” records. 


Stan Dg Bt 


and three of us still in harness divided 
the city into three sections for personal 
visits; for the questions involved and 
the size of the grants required exper- 
ienced service. We were, however, ably. 
seconded by semi-trained workers who 
had assisted in the other branches. 

It was interesting work. For some of 
us it meant the first chance to see the 
inside of homes of flood sufferers. Even 
then, four months after the catastrophe, 
signs of the disaster still showed in 
rooms bare of all except necessary fur- 
niture, in unpapered walls, many houses 
not yet being sufficiently dry to make it 
sate to repaper. 

But the people were themselves again, 
cheerful and strong. Business men and 
women readily gave all the information 
they had about their business, which 
sometimes was surprisingly little. They 
were running their shops with shelves 
half filled, without delivery because 
their horses were drowned, with most 
of their outstanding accounts gone bad, 
with hardly a customer in some of the 
nearly deserted sections or without any 
shop at all because it had been destroyed 
with its contents. Brave men and wom- 
en they were. Most of them had begun 
again or continued on extended credit 
and “nerve.” It was an object lesson 
in fortitude and perseverance to see 
how they were winning out, native and 
foreigner alike, including the Hungarian 
in North Dayton,—who by the way, is 
as shrewd a business man as any of 
them! 


And at last the work was finished. We 
pulled up stakes at midnight on August 
14, and came away marveling at the 
boundless vitality that came out of great 
tribulation to prove the survival of the 
fit. 
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Flood Rehabilitation in a City 
a 
HE relief work in Dayton was Kdward a Devine lhe first glaring characteristic feature 


an integral part of an extensive 

series of relief operations in 

Ohio and other states made nec- 
essary by the extraordinary and disas- 
trous spring rains of 1913. The prob- 
lem in Dayton was larger but not ¢ssen- 
tially different from that of Hamilton, 
Zanesville, Marietta, Columbus and many 
other cities and towns. Affecting, how- 
ever, a much larger number of families 
than in any other single community, in- 
volving the expenditure of a larger sum 
of money, requiring the co-operation of 
a larger staff of workers, and_ being 
marked by some features exceptionally 
instructive to students of emergency re- 
lief, the Red Cross relief work in Day- 
ton has been thought to be of sufficiently 
general interest to justify a somewhat 
full and detailed statement. 

The Red Cross registration was plan- 
‘ned from the beginning so that it should 
be sufficient for any household or fam- 
ily relief which might be undertaken. It 
was determined that it should be so care- 
fully and thoroughly done that it would 
not have to be done over again. In 
order to decide how much aid was neces- 
sary, information was obtained as to the 
size and composition of the family, age 
and earning capacity, savings and other 
resources, losses in the disaster, rela- 
tives who were dependent and those who 
could aid. plans for the future and other 
pertinent facts. In addition to the state- 
ment from the member of the family 
first interviewed, some corroboration was 
always obtained, and a visit was made 
to the house in which the family lived 
at the time of the disaster, if it was 
still in existence, and if such a visit 
would throw any light, as it usually 
would, upon-the question to be decided. 
In special departments of.the relief. dis- 
tribution such as pensions to widows 
and children of those who were drowned, 
house repairs, and business rehabilitation 
much additional information of a specific 
nature was, of course, essential. 

So far as our records show, there 
were 116 deaths from the flood in Day- 
‘ton. Thirty-eight of these cases were 
found to need aid of some kind. Three 
of these were widows who were pro- 
vided for by other agencies. The other 
thirty-five were given aid by the Red 
Cross. The wishes of the people them- 
selves were followed as far as possible. 
Many of them were still so stunned by 
the blow of death itself as to have no 
definite plans, and they welcomed sug- 
gestions. 

In each of the cases needing perma- 


*Written in the summer of 1913 within a 
_few weeks after the withdrawal of the Red 
rote from Dayton. It is condensed from 

Mr. Devine’s report to the Red Cross, soon 
to be published. 
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THROPY AND SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE RED CROSS AT DAYTON 
DURING THE 1913 FLOOD 


nent aid the death was that of the chief 
bread-winner of the family. Three of 
these were widows with small children. 
A sum was set aside for each which 
would provide for their support until 
the children were of working age, or could 
be safely left without the mother in case 
she went to work. The fourth was a 
widow with an unborn child. Money 
was given for her care for a year’s time. 

In the case of two mothers who lost 
grown sons who were their main sup- 
ports, grants were made to place them in 
position to become self-supporting at 
once. One was given money to estab- 
lish herself in a rdoming-house; the 
other was given money to improve her 
home so that she could secure a better in- 
come from it. 


Two Orphans 


Two of the cases requiring permanent 
assistance were orphans. On one the 
Juvenile Court was asked to decide the 
controversy of the proper home for the 
children. A fund was then provided to 
help with their education. In the other 
case—that of a colored girl twenty years 
of age—the court was asked to decide 
her legal status, as she was found not to 
have been formally adopted by her fos- 
ter-father. The money left to her was 
for the improvement of his property if 
she was found to be his heir, or to pro- 
vide for her an income in some other 
way, so that she could have periods of 
rest from work, her health having been 
broken down by exposure during the 
flood. 
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of the disaster after the period of rescue 
and refuge had passed, was that more than 
ten thousand homes had been stripped of 
their furniture. Many houses, it is true, 
were uninhabitable because of damp walls, 
unsafe foundations, broken windows, and 
damaged porches. But such repairs, ex 
cept in the worst instances, could wait 
In the meantime, beds and mattresses, 
tables, chairs, sewing machines, dressers, 
cupboards, stoves, dishes, and all the 
other household goods, were gone. 

This appalling absence of. furniture 
was then the first great fact to be taken 
into account in the rehabilitation relief. 
It was suggested that the relief fund 
might buy a large quantity of furniture 
of the inexpensive kind and bring it to 
Dayton to be given away as food and 
clothing had been. This seemed to us 
inadvisable. In the case of food and 
clothing there had been no alternative; 
the stocks on hand in stores had been 
destroyed and in any case with railways 
crippled or entirely out of operation, 
they would have been insufficient to 
meet the demand for many days. With 
furniture it was different. The more ex- 
pensive pieces displayed in the show 
windows or on the first floors of the 
furniture stores had either been washed 
away, gone out of the window, or had 
been left in such a condition that the 
proprietors might well wish them 
gone, What was in the basements had 
also been lost. But in the upper floors 
of all the stores, except one which had 
collapsed in the flood, there were unin- 
jured stocks of ordinary furniture, such 
as would probably be in present demand. 

It was quickly decided, therefore, to 
supply furniture to the flood victims by 
means of orders good at any of the 
dealers whose names were printed on the 
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RED CROSS NURSE ANSWERING A SICK CALL 


back of the requisition. These firms 
were members of a furniture retail deal- 
ers’ association, which by resolution 
pledged themselves not to increase prices, 
but to co-operate in a broad-minded and 
public spirited way in making the plan 
a success. Each dealer in presenting his 
bill was to return the requisition, which 
before payment was compared in each 
instance with the carbon copy on file at 
the Red Cross headquarters, and in ad- 
dition a receipt, on a prescribed form, 
showing that the furniture had actually 
been delivered to the satisfaction of the 
customer. It was understood that no dis- 
count would be asked by the Red Cross, 
but that the dealer would in effect give 
the family making the purchase a dis- 
count by disregarding small balances in 
the dealer’s favor or at least by making 
sure that every dollar in the requisition 
was represented by a full dollar’s worth 
or more than the worth of a dollar in 
furniture. Second hand furniture deal- 
ers were not included in this arrange- 
ment, nearly all of their stocks having 
been destroyed.. Moreover, it was felt 
that under the existing conditions each 
family should have some new furniture 
and that second hand or “flooded” furni- 
ture could more appropriately be bought, 
so far as it was needed, from current 
wages, or other income. The Red Cross 
grant would thus furnish a nucleus for a 
household equipment representing a nor- 
mal standard of living, as a supply en- 
tirely of damaged and second hand fur- 
niture would not. 


Freedom in Buying 

No restrictions whatever were placed 
on the articles to be bought and no at- 
tempt was made to equalize the trade 
among dealers. All were left perfectly 
free to choose their dealer and to buy 
whatever they liked within the limit of 
the grant. 

The amount of the grant of course de- 
pended upon the size of the family, earn- 
ings, and other resources, losses and 
other pertinent facts. Some considera- 
tion was even given to the standard of 
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living of the family, so far as this was 
shown by any tangible indications. Out 
of a total registration of some eight 
thousand families, nearly five thousand 
were supplied with furniture in an ag- 
gregate amount of $157,057.42? 


The Average Grant 


A tabulation has been made of four 
thousand of these requisitions and of the 
articles purchased by the families to 
whom they were given. The average 
amount of these four thousand grants 
was just under $35, the aggregate being 
$139,733. A trifle over one-half (2,004) 
made purchases in excess of the amount 
of their grant, the aggregate amount of 
the excess being $37,075.09 In other 
words, one-half of the beneficiaries added 
on an’ average about 50 per cent to the 
Red Cross donation either from their own 
money or by going into debt by an in- 
stallment purchase, or otherwise. On 
the other hand eighty-seven.families pur- 
chased less than the amount of their 
grant, taking due bills for the remainder, 
to be traded out at some future time. The 
amount of these due bills was $1,391., 
an average of about $16.00, again a lit- 
tle less than one-half of the average 
grant. 


In many instances other needs than 
those for household goods were equally 
apparent and from the beginning grants 
were made for various other purposes, 
usually in money. In some instances this 
appropriation was placed in the hands 
of some suitable trustee instead of being 
given directly to the person for whose 
benefit it was made. Sometimes this was 
a near relative, but when such an ar- 
rangement was for any reason not feas- 


*These figures are subject to slight altera- 
tion from the cancellation of unused requisi- 
tions, etc., but are substantially gorrect. 
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ible, the money was usually paid in trust 


to the Associated Charities with full in- 


structions as to the purpose for which it 


was given. 


Dayton has always been noted for its 
large house-owning population. It is 
“stated on reliable authority that fully 
two-thirds of its working people own or 
are purchasing their houses. Many are 


_ of thrifty German inheritance who are 


ready to take advantage of the liberal 


_ terms of the Dayton building and loan 


™, 


associations. Their houses were thus 
usually the results of a lifetime of sav- 
ing and patient industry on the part of 
entire families. 

In the majority of cases, moreover, 
the home was only partly paid for, and 
its owner was not free, as was the renter, 
to cast the mud from his feet and go 


elsewhere to live, nor free even to move 


i 


to another location. How generally this 


was the situation is shown by the fact 


- that about ninety per cent of those to 
whom money was given for house re- 
pairs had mortgages on their property. 


The owners’ interest and payments con- 
tinued. His flood damaged property was 
not salable. His family needed shelter. 


‘There was nothing for him to do but to 


return to repair his house and add the 


‘cost to his mortgage, or lose all, unless 


he belonged to the small minority hav- 
ing savings and outside resources of 
some kind. 


Displaced Houses 


The first plan undertaken in the direc- 
tion of house rehabilitation was limited 
to the moving of displaced houses back 
to their own foundations. One or two 
gangs of carpenters who had been en- 
gaged in work on the bridges were put 
to work at the expense of the relief fund 
in replacing houses on their foundations. 
Within three weeks after April 7, twenty- 
six houses were thus replaced at a total 
cost of about $3,500. 

The amount of work done on different 
houses varied from $30.to $300. | The 
amount of good accomplished varied 
likewise, but not always strictly in pro- 
portion, aS in some instances the houses 
were in such condition that they did not 
stand moving; and in one or two cases 
it was necessary for the owner to demol- 
ish them, even after some work had been 
done in an attempt to replace them. In 
this expefimental plan, the Red Cross 
did not attempt to’ do all that needed to 
be done, but after restoring the house to 
its normal position left the owner or ten- 
ant to repair the foundation and to com- 
plete the repairs on the building. 

With this experience as a basis for 
judgment, it was decided that | upon the 
whole, in spite of the difficulties in se- 
curing the services of carpenters, ma- 
sons, plumbers and decorators, the own- 


ers would usually themselves be able to 


make better and more economical ar- 
1ents and to do the work more to 
their own satisfaction, if they made their 


own contracts. A new plan of proced- 
ure was therefore adopted more nearly 
analogous to that which had been fol- 
lowed in the furniture grants. 


The First Applicants 

Cards were mailed to those who had 
previously registered for assistance, 
whose applications showed property own- 
ership. These cards called for replies 
from those who wished to become appli- 
cants for housing, specifying the damage 
to their property with estimated cost of 
repairs; also for the valuation and mort- 
gage indebtedness of the property. About 
one thousand applications were received 
in response, and over two hundred ap- 
plications were received later from other 
sources. The investigation of these 
twelve hundred applications required 
more than two months with a working 
force of four visitors, and was not com- 
pleted until late in July. This prolonga- 
tion of the work proved to be an advan- 
tage rather than otherwise; for as the 
days passed the actual damages came to 
be understood better, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the resources of the 
owners were more easily learned, so that 
a better basis for a decision in every 
case was possible. 

In the first days the applicant modestly 
asked for $25 or $50 to make his re- 
pairs. But after he had dug out his 
house and had been able to penetrate 
to cellar and roof he found he was likely 
to need ten times the amount of his first 
estimates. Joists were found rot- 
ting and sinking, furnace and water pipes 
proved bent beyond repair, floor frames 
and baseboards were loosened, cement in 
the foundations was falling out. Per- 
haps a hundred minor damages could be 
listed, all of which would require endless 
work and expense to repair. 

The majority of those whose applica- 
tions were received and investigated 
were working men with an average wage 
of $15 a week, supplemented often by 
the board of wage-earning sons and 
daughters. There were also among the 
applicants a large number of widows, 
single women, old people, women with 
husbands incapacitated by reason of 
blindness, permanent injury or illness, 
whose income was more limited even 
than that of the working man with a 
family, and which had frequently been 
derived wholly from the damaged prop- 
erty. 

With reports of family circumstances 
and needed repairs in hand, a careful 
study of each case was made with a 
view to determining whether or not the 
owners needed financial assistance, and 
if so, what proportion of the repairs it 
was justifiable to leave them burdened 
with. This decision was comparatively 
easy to reach in cases where there was 
a regular income and where repairs did 
not amount to over $300. Usually in 
such cases about one-half or two-thirds 
of the cost of repairs was granted. 
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However, where the owner was a widow 
or a single woman, or an old man whose 
working days were waning, the full 
amount was frequently given, as it was 
evident that they had sufficient burden 
in earning their daily bread. 

The cases of seriously wrecked houses 
requiring from $500 to $1,000 for re- 
pairs, and the decision as to the amount 
of assistance to be given, presented a 
more serious problem. Where the prop- 
erty was already heavily mortgaged the 
owner often could not borrow more and 
seldom enough for his repairs, while 
the Red Cross grant could not be made 
large enough as a rule to cover the 
cost. In such instances help was sought 
from relatives and other outside sources 
before any decision was made. Usually 
the amount given by the Red Cross was 
that which was needed over and above 
what the building and loan association 
considered safe for the owner to assume, 
less the amounts which had been raised 
outside. Occasionally additional grants 
were made to cancel a second mortgage 
or to pay delinquent taxes or interest. 
In cases of houses badly wrecked when 
the owner was still able to borrow on 
his property and was of good wage- 
earning capacity, the grant was made 
sufficient to give him a good start on 
his repairs while leaving the burden 
largely with him. 


Demolished Houses 


Demolished houses were a problem of 
their own, one which was not so satis- 
factorily worked out as might have been 
desired because of the inability to se- 
cure an accurate list of them at any time. 
Investigation of these cases sought, na- 
turally, for information different from 
that where there was property to repair. 
Was the property occupied as a home 
or was it a source of income only? If 
a home, how was the family situated 
now? Did they have plans for rebuild- 
ing? If the property was still mort- 
gaged had they sought for any adjust- 
ment of their loss? j 

In eighteen cases plans were being 
made for rebuilding. The applicants in 
these cases were urged to arrange with 
some building and loan association for 
the balance of the money. After they 
had done so and the fact had been ver- 
ified, a grant was made, varying in 
amount from $250 to $400. 

In several cases in which the property 
was still mortgaged, the loss had been 
taken over by the mortgagee leaving the 
applicant free from obligations. In such 
instances grants were made usually for 
the purchase of a lot or a house after 
such arrangements had been verified. 
In two instances, both of elderly women, 
instead of a grant for rebuilding, the 
money was given to enable them to have 
a home with relatives——in one, to have 
an addition to a son’s house; in the 
other, for the purchase of a share in a 
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brother's house. In twenty instances 
the property was not the home of the 
owner but consisted of old houses which 
were a small source of income to their 
owners. 

No attempt was made, except in one 
case, to restore such property, but lib- 
eral grants were made for the repair 
of the owners’ homes or of other prop- 
erty still standing. In the exception re- 
ferred to, the property consisted of a 
house and a store which provided both 
home and income for two single women 
and an invalid brother. Arrangements 
in this case were made with the build- 
ing and loan association for money suf- 
ficient, with the Red Cross grants, to re- 
build the buildings. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. had a good home 
which was completely demolished. In 
her letter of application Mrs. H. wrote: 


“The reason I am asking for this help 
I have no home any more and my hus- 
band is sick most of the time and his 
earnings are not enough to meet our ex- 
penses and build without some help. I 
have to work most of the time and I 
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have a child five years old and he is 
under the doctor’s care and it takes most 
everything to meet expenses. We got 
along nicely before we lost our house. 
We lost everything and had only what 
we had on. I know lots of people lost 
everything too, but I know if anyone 
needs help I know I do.” 


In this case the facts were as stated; 
also, a child was born soon after the 
flood. The property was in a good loca- 
tion and the mortgage was small. The 
building and loan association were will- 
ing to increase the mortgage if the fam- 
ily would rebuild. For this purpose, 
$400 was given Mr. H. 

The total amount expended for the 
repairing of houses in Dayton was 
$130,255.37, of which $3,412.25 was ex- 
pended as described, through a con- 
tractor, and $126,843.12 given in indi- 
vidual grants. The number of grants 
made was 1,082, making an average of 
$127.45 for each grant. 

Money was paid directly to the people 
themselves with a very few exceptions. 
It was felt that if the investigation had 
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been sufficiently thorough in finding those 
who most needed help, they could be 
trusted in the use of it. The grants 
were called for in person, however, and 
the plan for the use of the money was 
explained in full if it seemed necessary. 

Before long it became evident that in 
contrast with this immediate restoration 
of the normal incomes of laborers, there 
were scores, even hundreds, of families 
who had not only, like the workingmen’s ~ 
families, lost their accumulated posses- — 
sions, but also, at least for the time be- 
ing, their means of livelihood. Express- 
men had lost their horses and wagons; 
carpenters their tools, ladders, and lum- 
ber, cement workers their moulds and 
mixers; tailors, their sewing machines 
and materials for repairs; milliners, their 
stocks and fixtures; undertakers, their 
caskets and equipment; bakers, their 
ovens and delivery wagons; barbers, 
their chairs and mirrors; druggists, gro- 
cers and all retail merchants of all kinds 
everything on the first floor—usually the 
only floor of their place of business— 
and in their cellars and basements. 
Many of the business men were of course 
indebted to wholesalers, jobbers, and 
manufacturers for the goods in their 
stores at the time of the flood; many 
of them on the other hand had out- 
standing accounts of customers whose 
ability to pay was at least temporarily 
suspended if not entirely destroyed by 
the common disaster. 


Helping the Business Man. 


Of course, the larger manufacturers 
and merchants had also their serious 
problems out of which bankruptcy or 
voluntary application for a receivership 
was sometimes the most available and 
honorable escape, if for no other reason, 
as a means of gaining time for recuper- 
ation. Such problems as these, however, 
cannot be assumed even in part by a re- 
lief fund like that of the Red Cross. 
Some assistance was attempted in their 
case by the Montgomery County Bar 
Relief Committee. 

On the completion of the family re- 
lief and house repairs departments, it 
was found that there would still be a 
limited fund which could be used to help 
out these merchants and self employing 
mechanics who lost severely in their 
business and whose resources were not 
sufficient to enable them to re-establish 
themselves. This gave rise to the Busi- 
ness Rehabilitation department, which 
in the closing three weeks of the Red 
Cross activities in Dayton gave aid to 
518 individuals or firms, in an aggregate 
amount of $84,280. 

After a week spent in examining Red 
Cross records for suitable candidates 
for business rehabilitation, and in con- 
sulting the records of Dun’s, Brad- 
street’s, and a local mercantile agency, 
announcement was made in all of the 
daily newspapers that the Red Cross 
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was prepared to consider applications 
of this kind, careful definition being 
given of the character and limitations 
of the proposed grants. A time limit 
‘of one week was given for receiving 
‘such applications, and it was requested 
that application be made in writing, al- 
though those who appeared at the Red 
Cross office in the Associated Charities 
Building were registered at the time of 
their call. 

In all, consideration was given to 766 
applications or recommendations for aid 
of this kind. Two hundred and forty- 
eight were considered not to need fur- 
ther assistance than had already been 
given in other ways or to have such re- 


sources as made them ineligible for busi- 
ness grants. Many of them had not in 
fact made application but were visited 


only because one of the mercantile agen- © 


cies, or perhaps one of the Red Cross 
workers, found some indication that 
there was at least occasion for an in- 
quiry. 

The grants made to 518 business 
concerns may be classified as to amount 
as follows: Under $100, 117; $100 to 
$149, 135; $150 to $199, 75; $200 to 
$299, 125; $300 and over, 66. The aver- 
age amount of the business grant was 
$162.70; eleven were of $500 each. 

This experience was perhaps the most 
interesting and instructive of the entire 


Flood Prevention and River 


| 
WN commenting on the floods in Texas 

| in 1899. an editorial in the Chau- 

tauquan magazine stated that “the 
worst feature of the situation is 
that there is nothing to prevent frequent 
recurrences of the calamity.” It will not 
be amiss to inquire whether such a state- 
ment may still be made, and if not, what 
is happening to make it inapplicable. 
. The history of almost every race be- 
gins with a legendary story of a great 
flood. And from the time of the Deluge 
to the present day, great rivers, their use, 
and their irruptions have played a leading 
‘part in determining the movements of 
commerce, in encouraging and destroy- 
ing civilizations, in making and unmak- 
ing empires. The names of Tigris and 
Euphrates are inseparably linked with 
the rise and fall of Persia, as the prob- 
lem of the control of the Nile has been 
the determining element in the develop- 
ment of Egypt. Tacitus tells how the 
Tiber, by repeated outbreaks, overtirned 
and swept away the buildings on its 
banks, and contributed a powerful im- 
petus to the decline and_destruction’ of 
the grandeur that once was Rome. 

The Encyclopedia Americana gives a 
list of great-flood disasters from the sev- 
-enth to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although many were seacoast in- 
| undations due to storms or earthquakes, 
the number gives some idea of the uni- 
versal occurrence and the historical im- 
portance of floods. Those due to river 
floods number twenty-nine, but the list 
omits thousands of minor floods. In our 
own country for instance the Mississippi 
river was in flood about twenty times in 
the nineteenth century. 

Since 1900, flood damage if not flood 
frequency in the United States has been 
greater than in any preceding similar 
period. Millions of dollars loss was 
caused by the Mississippi River flood in 
1903, and in the same year the great 
floods, occurred in Kansas and in Ore- 
‘gon. The next significant year for 
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floods was 1907, when great damage was 
done in the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys. Again in 1912 the Mississippi river 
was in flood, reaching at many points the 
highest stages then recorded and caus- 
ing an estimated flood damage of about 
$80,000,000. And so the list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely, to include the Hud- 
son, the Genesee, the Susquehanna, the 
Savannah, the Brazos, the Colorado, the 
Sacramento—almost every river, in fact, 
throughout this broad land. 


Our Recent Experience 


No period, however, has ever served 
to direct the attention of the American 
people so strongly to the menace of the 
flood problem and to the importance of 
steps to control it as that of 1913. The 
gigantic relief operations told about in 
this very issue serve to emphasize the 
needs of preventive measures in order to 
avoid the necessity of such remedies. 

It is in the lessons of the floods, the 
measures to prevent their repetition and 
the prospects of the future, that we are 
now interested. Surely we in America 
do not need so severe a course in the 
school of experience, as that in China 
to convince us that millions for preven- 
tion is better than still more millions 
for relief and rehabilitation, The ear- 
liest floods no doubt were considered un- 
avoidable inflictions of an outraged 
deity and suggested rio preventive meas- 
ures to the survivors, but very soon the 
idea must have occurred to men that 
something might be done to protect them 
from such disasters. There is no record 
that Noah concerned himself with any 
such measures after landing on Mt. 
Ararat. But the embankments along the 
Yellow River in China were first built 
untold centuries ago, and many ancient 


five months. Brief and relatively sup- 
erficial as the inquiries necessarily were, 
they revealed the whole structure of the 
smaller business activity of a typical 
American city. The difficulties and the 
advantages of the modest retail enter- 
prise have never been so clearly set 
forth as in these frank and explicit state- 
ments of losses, assets and liabilities, 
and special circumstances surrounding 
the particular situation. The disaster 
being without parallel, both social work- 
ers and those who were under considera- 
tion for aid felt it no disgrace that the 
question had been raised, and no false 
shame was displayed from beginning to 
end. 


Regulation 


protective walls remain to testify :o the 
spirit with which man resisted the .at- 
tack of the angry element. 

Nor are levees and walls the only 
flood relief measures of ancient origin. 
It was but a few years after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era that a “flood 
commission” in Rome recommended the 
construction of reservoirs and diversion 
channels to protect the city from the de- 
structive Tiber. 

In our own country, organized effort 
for flood protection dates back at least 
fifty years. Since that time, the federal 
government has expended over $40,000,- 
000 in building levees and bank protec- 
tion in the Mississippi valley, which 
with the amount spent by the local lever 
boards, makes up a total expenditure of 
over $100,000,000 on this work. Like 
other efforts, however, this movement 
has been in the nature of a fight to carry 
out a plan originally conceived as the 
best type of protection against the im- 
mediate dangers which threatened. At 
no time, either in the beginning, or 
since, has there been apparent a dis- 
position on the part of the nation to 
give to the problem consideration and 
appropriations commensurate with its 
magnitude and sufficient to determine 
whether the plan, excellent as have been 
its results, is really the best that could 
be devised for the entire drainage basin. 

Point is given to this question by some 
important devclopments of the past few 
years. Many extensive works for irri- 
gation and many large water power 
developments built by the government 
and by private interests have done away 
with excessive flood discharge at times 
of storm. Several notable studies have 
indicated that other methods may be 
advantageously used to supplant the 
levee system, and to replace it in some 
portions of the country. And several 
alternative plans have been urged upon 
the country by groups of their support- 
ers; so that there is now a disposition 


to reopen the entire subject and give it 
a scientific review, such as it has never 
had, and such as will place it on a firmer 
basis. 

The earliest and, in some respects, the 
most important of the recent studies 
that have led to this situation was that 
of the Pittsburgh Flood Commision, car- 
ried on between 1907 and 1912. This 
commission concluded that the most ad- 
vantageous protection for the city of 
Pittsburgh from flood losses which had 
totaled $20,000,000 in the preceding sev- 
enteen years was not bank protection or 
channel improvement alone, but such 
work combined with storage of that por- 
tion of the flood water above the danger 
line—that is, the “flood peak.” In a 
comprehensive and well-considered re- 
port, it recommended the construction of 
seventeen storage reservoirs in combina- 
tion with a low concrete wall for certain 
portions of the city. Although criticism 
has been directed at some features in the 
report, no one has seriously questioned 
the practical value of the plan for its pur- 
pose at this place; and the report has 
served the purpose of calling attention 
strongly to the fact that this method of 
flood prevention is applicable to some 
portions of the United States as well as 
of Europe. 


Ohio Studies 


As is frequently the case with pioneers 
in many fields of endeavor, Pittsburgh 
is likely to wait and watch others reap 
the result of its educational propaganda. 
Commendable report from the National 
Waterways Commission has brought as 
yet no favorable action at Washington, 
except the purchase of some forest lands 
under the authority of the Appalachian 
Forest Reserve bill. Request for a state 
appropriation to build one of the seven- 
teen reservoirs on the Youghiogheny 
river resulted in a veto by the governor. 
A small appropriation was granted the 
State Water Supply Commission to make 
a start toward the conversion of Pyma- 
tuming Swamp, at the head waters of the 
Shenango river, into a huge reservoir, 
which will prevent floods, increase great- 
ly the low water discharge of this river, 
and be of great help in the Beaver river 
below. 

The usefulness of various methods of 
river control has been driven home more 
recently by the studies made at Columbus 
and at Dayton, Ohio. At the former 
city, a channel improvement project has 
been recommended, as most economical 
from the local point of view. The report 
states, however: 


“Reservoirs on the upper watershed 
have been found practicable at reason- 
able cost. 

“Reservoirs aid not only Columbus but 
Delaware and the entire valley, even as 
far as Chillicothe. Should any combina- 
tion of interests be effected. * * * reser- 
voirs * * * combined with channels 
will have an advantage over all others.” 


“Conservancy Districts” 

At Dayton, seven detention basins 
have been recommended, together with 
some channel improvement, to protect all 
the cities in the Miami Valley. There 
has not been much evidence adduced, 
however, based on comprehensive engi- 
neering studies, regarding the adaptabil- 
ity of outlets cr spillways, and the value 
of methods of retaining precipitation in 
the soil. 

But Dayton and Columbus are not the 
only cities that have devoted attention to 
the problem of preventing a recurrence 
of the 1913 disasters. Letters addressed 
to a number of cities have recently 
elicited the following information: 
Eleven places—Defiance, Delaware, Find- 
lay, Lima, Marietta, Tiffin and Wells- 
ville in Ohio; Brookville and Grant 
County, and Indianapolis in Indiana, and 
Shawneetown in Illinois, report plans un- 
der way for the widening river channels, 
building levees, raising streets and other 
measures. At both Dayton and Colum- 
bus some levee and other repair and 
minor improvement work has already 
been carried out which will protect 
somewhat against similar floods. 

Railroads have given much attention 
to flood flows in the reconstruction fol- 
lowing the flood. Wherever bridges had 
to be restored or repaired, studies and 
surveys were made to determine the 
probable maximum discharge and the 
opening required to pass it safely; then 
structures have been made to conform to 
these standards as nearly as possible. 

The striking fact about these various 


plans, however, is their entire lack of. 


co-ordination, resulting from a default 
of any general plan or supervising au- 
thority. An effort has been made to rem- 
edy this in Ohio, where, after a month’s 
consideration in special session, the leg- 
islature passed on February 16, 1914, the 
“Ohio Conservancy Act.” 

This law provides for the organization 
of “conservancy districts” for the pur- 
pose of carrying out flood prevention 
and river improvement projects. Such 
districts may be created by the Courts 
of Common Pleas, on petition of five 
hundred freeholders, or a majority of 
property owners in the proposed dis- 
tricts. Provision is made for public 
hearings on the organization of the dis- 
trict, and on the adoption of an “Official 
Plan.” But after protests are reconciled 
or disposed of, and after the organiza- 
tion and plans are adopted, a large meas- 
ure of authority is given to the board 
of directors, which is to be appointed 
by the court, to exercise the right of 
eminent domain, to issue bonds, to con- 
struct works and to assess the cost 
equitably upon the owners of property 
benefited.@ 

On the day following the signing of 
the law, a petition was filed by 1,656 free- 
holders, three counties and five cities 
in the Miami valley to organize the 
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“Miami River Conservancy District,” 
for the purpose of carrying out the 
plans prepared the Dayton Flood Pre- 
vention Committee, which is composed of 
able, public-spirited citizens of os 
force and capacity. This project pro- 
vides for an entire drainage basin, that 
of the Great Miami, large enough t 
treat the stream as a unit from its 
source to its mouth—a very important 
desideratum in all such problems an 
one too often forgotten. Many surveys 
and plans have been made and con- 
struction work can start immediately 
after approval of the official plan. 
Strong opposition to the organization — 
of the district at once developed from 
some people in the valley above Dayton, — 
and in the sections where the proposed’ 
reservoirs are located. The former ap- 
pear to-feel that the plan has been pre~ 


pared with an eye single to Dayton’s 


welfare, and that they are to be asked to 
pay for the larger city; the latter ap- 
pear to fear principally that their prop- 
erty may be taken without adequate com- 

pensation. a 


Attacks on the Law 


The constitutionality of the law has 
been assailed. It is contended that such 
a court, specially constituted of one 
judge from each county affected, is not 
duly authorized by law to legislate and 
administer such duties and that the law 
delegates power of taxation to a non-rep-_ 
resentative body of directors not chosen” 
by the people interested. The accusation © 
has been freely made that the whole 
plan is a scheme of “power grabbers” to 
develop water power at the dams and to 
create a power monopoly in the valley, 
which will evenually make the basins 
unavailable for flood storage. Such in-— 
tention is jist as emphatically disclaimed 
by the committee, and there is even talk 
of asking the court to make it a condi- 
tion of the incorporation that no power 
shall ever be developed at any of the’ 
dams. 4 

The first hearing on the Miami dis-— 
trict held by the court on March 20th 
was an impressive scene. Nearly two 
thousand people gathered in Memorial 
Hall, specially used for the occasion as a 
court. house, with ten judges on the bench 
and fifty lawyers in attendance, repre-_ 
senting cities, towns, counties and prop- 
erty owners throughout the valley. At 
this writing, due to the legal battle, no~ 
hearing has been held upon the engineer- 
ing or physical features of the project, 
but a board of eight consulting engineers 
has been convened to consider these — 
questions and present testimony to the 
court when opportunity offers. 

The principal difficulties of the Ohio 
situation are due to the fact that under 
the law one portion of a valley may be 
put in the position of trying to force 
another part into the district, when no 
higher authority than both districts is 


. 
a 


srovided to decide whether the plan is in 
the best interest of both than the judges 
elected by the people of the several coun- 
ties affected. The decision of the court, 
of course, must be based on a balancing 
of conflicting evidence, much of which 
will be highly technical, and presented 
by interested parties. It is hardly to be 
hoped that this decision will satisfy the 
“opposing interests or secure unity and 
harmony of action as well as would the 
decision of a properly constituted state 
authority, with technical equipment and 
full power to conduct its own engineer- 
ing investigations. Still it may be and 
likely is the best that could be done un- 
‘der existing conditions of opposition to 
state house control and the prevailing hue 
-and cry for “home. rule.” 


4 Ohio Flood Board 


| Bills were presented in the last legis- 
-latures of New York and Pennsylvania to 
make possible the organization of such 
watershed or conservancy districts, under 
the supervision of a state conservation 
commission in the one case and.a state 
water supply commission in the other, 
but both failed of passage. Such legis- 
lation would offer some advantages over 
the Ohio type of law, where the compre- 
_hensiveness of the plans and their tech- 
nical value are due solely to the breadth 
of view of the promoters and the ability 
of their engineers, and not to any pro- 
vision of the law. 
But even such legislation falls short 
of the mark, if hope is entertained that 
the Mississippi river problem and the 
question in its country-wide aspects will 
be handled in a comprehensive way. It 
has come to be more and more recog- 
nized that the satisfactory regulation of 
large interstate streams will necessitate 
the exercise of control by the regulating 
body of their tributaries, both within and 
beyond state borders. 
In other words, every stream, even 
the Mississippi river, with its ~mil- 
lion and a quarter square miles of 
drainage area, must be treated as a 
ae from all its sources to its mouth. 
And the only authority capable of 
effecting such treatment, legally and 
economically is the federal government. 
The Ohio Flood Board, in its preliminary 
report submitted to the chief of engi- 
neers, U. S. A., on May 26, 1913, em- 
phasized this particularly with respect 
to the prevention of encroachments on 
stream channels, as follows: 


“The board has been much impressed 
in its examination by the evils of divided 
control of the water courses * * * but 
ince the control of rivers is in the twi- 
ight zone between the spheres of fed- 

1 and state authority, it developed 
that what was anybody’s business was 
obody’s business, and no effective au- 
hority has been exercised by anybody. 
* *° * * * It is the opinion of the 

ard that the authority of the United 


States should be exercised to prevent en- 
croachments upon them exactly as in the 
case of navigable streams. It is believed 
that this is the only method of control 
which promises good results in practice.” 

The same argument is equally ap- 
plicable to federal control of all other 
factors affecting the regimen of tributary 
streams, 


Some Federal Bills 


That some type of federal control of 
rivers may be expected in the not very 
distant future is intimated by the num- 
ber of bills now pending in Congress 
with respect to river regulation. Most 
of these, probably, will receive little con- 
sideration. But several have attracted 
much attention, and have extensively or- 
ganized support in many parts of the 
country. 

The Newlands-Broussard bill is a 
comprehensive measure providing for 
a waterways commission and a board 
of river regulation. The latter is 
required “to develop, formulate, pre- 
pare, consider, and determine upon com- 
prehensive plans for the conservation, 
use, and development of the water and 
forest resources of the United States in 
such a manner as will best regulate the 
flow of rivers and their tributaries and 
source streams, and the stage of water in 
inland waterways, and the confinement 
of all rivers and waterways at all times 
within fixed and established channels,” 
and may for that purpose adopt any and 
all possible methods. 

Co-operation is to be brought about 
between these new bodies and the vari- 
ous existing departments and bureaus en- 
gaged upon work of a nature likely to 
be involved in or helpful to the purposes 
of the bill, and $60,000,000 per year is 
to be appropriated for the next ten 
years. 

This bill has the support of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. Of all 
those now pending in Congress this bill 
exhibits the largest grasp of the prob- 
lem, and presents a national point of 
view, which should commend it 10 all 
earnest students of the question. In the 
opinion of its more conservative friends, 
however, it could be greatly strengthened, 
from the point of view of statesmanship 
if not of politics, if it laid still more 
emphasis upon the necessity for funda- 
mental investigation and for securing of 
data and exhibited less of the desire to 
“see-the-dirt-fly.” 

The Clark-Williams bill provides for 
the setting aside of all money received 
from the sale of public lands in certain 
states, together with an appropriation 
of $20,000,000 as a “flood protection and 
drainage fund,” to be used for works of 
all kinds, “for the prevention of floods, 
or for the protection, drainage, or re- 
clamation of overflowed lands, swamp 
lands, and lands too wet for agricultural 
purposes,” and provides for the return 


of money expended from this fund by 
the sale of reclaimed lands. This bill has 
the support of the National Drainage 
Congress. 

The Humphreys-Ransdell bill, known 
to its opponents as the “levees-only” bill, 
and backed by the Mississippi River 
Commission and the levee boards aud 
associations of the lower Mississippi 
Valley, would provide an appropriation 
of $60,000.000 for completing and 
strengthening the system of levees pro- 
jected for the lower Mississippi. The 
advantage claimed for this ‘bill is that 
immediate action would make it possible 
to protect the lands subject to overflow, 
whereas they charge that any measure 
like the Newlands bill would require 
years before any beneficial effects, if at 
all possible, would be realized, 


Another bill that has attracted a good 
deal of attention is the Dyer bill, pro- 
viding for the investigation of the prch- 
lem, but requiring study particularly of 
the Riker “spillway-plan”—a project for 
carrying the flood flow of the Missis- 
Sippi through a large spillway or by pass 
running from Cairo to the Gulf. Sev- 
eral other bills have been introduced, 
providing for investigations with or with- 
out provision for federal participation 
in construction. 


Promise and Danger 


There is promise in this varied actiy- 
ity. But the principal danger to be 
avoided is that of permitting the propo- 
sition to be determined by the character- 
istic American demand for action, and 
the feeling that “when investigation be- 
gins, accomplishment ceases’. Here is 
a problem demanding for its solutiun all 
the resources of modern science, deserv- 
ing because of its importance the most 
mature consideration, worthy of the best 
intellect and ability of the land. 


Federal investigation and federal super- 
vision are essential and immensely more 
important than federal funds. More- 
over, any solution which does not recog- 
nize the relation of the flood problem to 
the greater one of conservation, which 
does not provide for complete utilization 
of water, as well as for flood preven- 
tion, will be but a partial one. And a 
rational understanding that much can be 
accomplished by intelligent direction of 
private enterprise in the utilization of 
water, will greatly relieve the burden 
upon the public credit. 

Any bill which fails to square with 
these principies and which subordinates 
the essential to the non-essential, the de- 
mands of the situation to political exig- 
ency, deserves to fail and it is believed 
will ultimately fail. But if an act is 
passed which is truly statesmanlike in 
its grasp, the result will be, not only an 
incomparable boon to the nation, but un- 
dying credit to its originator and its 
supporters. 


“Beauty for Ashes” : 


A narrative of discovery out along the road from 


CHAPTER VII. 


Irish heart, I’d have been 

dead long ago,” a woman of 

many sorrows once said to 
my mother. The same might have been 
said about my mother herself. It is 
well that she passed on to her chil- 
dren this happy Celtic strain, along with 
her feeling for the unfortunate, or the 
latter might have sunk us with the 
submerged. 

Year after year the demands upon 
me grew heavier, as church work, char- 
ity work and civic work made irre- 
sistible appeals: “It’s a case of. fren- 
zied philanthropy!” I told my _ sister, 
describing the whirlpool rapids into 
which I had been drawn. Following 
the Nurse’s Circle, the Friendly Visi- 
tors, the Flower Mission and the Work- 
ing Girls’ Association, had come the 
Civic Improvement Association, the 
Monday Night Club, and, growing out 
of that, the Anti-Tuberculosis Society. 

Truly, I had come far along the White 
Road that led from the Big Gate! And 
yet I never got more than an hour’s 
journey away from my home, for the 
road wound around and past it. I 
could stand on my threshold and look 
down the rocky ravines, upon those who 
were beaten and robbed and left to die. 
[ looked nut—the scene called me. I 
looked in—the warmth and brightness 
gave me courage to go. 

Whenever it was possible, I sum- 
moned the clubs and circles to our home, 
so that the family might have part in 
them. And so, though my work took 
me out into every avenue of public 
activity, these all centered in my home. 

What an outlook I had now from my 
own threshold! What an outlook any 
woman has, in these days, who is willing 
to sce. And how, in perspective, things 
assumed their right proportions! A 
thousand little worries fell away from 
me. The great, simple, vital facts of 
life rose above the trifles. Things that 
would: last and wear and help, things 
of first value, took first rank. Looking 
out over the social wreckage, I realized 
the sanctity of the home and the rights 
of childhood more than ever before. 

It was not only by going among dif- 
ferent classes of people that my view 
had been broadened. There had come 
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GC I F IT hadn’t been for my light, 


a woman’s threshold 


-HOUSING 
Albion Fellows Bacon 


COURAGE 
The world is for the brave at heart, 
And Time waits on their will. 
The days draw nigh thy high desire, 


Be though but patient still. 


And every tide shall bear thee on, 
And every wind shall fill 

Thy sail, to help thec to thy goal, 
Have thou but courage still. 


much enlightenment from those men and 
women with whom I worked. From each 
one I learned some vital fact or some 
bit of valuable method. It all went into 
my equipment, which I was daily learn- 
ing to value more highly. 


Social Symptoms 


The same eager group formed the 
center of all our circles, and if I were 
to tell the story of my own experiences, 
my story would tell theirs, too. In fact, 
it might pass for the story of any one 
of those hundreds of men and women 
all over our country who are trying 
to help lift the burdens of humanity. 

I have watched the development of 
many social workers, and it seems to 
me that they go through all the stages 
of an eruptive disease! First, the knowl- 
edge of evil gets into the system, like an 
infection. Then there is the chill of hor- 
ror, followed by the fever of indigna- 
tion. One is deathly sick at heart, and, 
at a certain stage, breaks out into nu- 
merous activities. At last the light cases 
get well, and are thereafter immune. 
But the serious cases have a long fever, 
and never again have quite the same 
resisting power. 

There is a time when one feels over- 
whelmed by personal responsibility. At 
this time many overdo and break down. 
Further along, one is oppressed hy the 
feeling that all he can do is only a drop 
in the bucket, and that “reform is a 
matter of a lifetime.’ At this stage 
many despair and give up. Those who 
can go steadily on with the, work when 
they are sick of it, can keep up cour- 
age when enthusiasm burns low, and 
inspire others when they are worn out 
themselves,—these are they whose work 
will count. 

When the pressure of the world’s 
necd begins to be heavy upon us, we 


BECKONS 


are apt to feel aggrieved at the slow 


and perverse generation that refuses 
to care or to help. 


help, with the plea: 


We are like Kip- |} 
ling’s Horse that was bowed with the | 
burden of cleaning up the muss of cre- | 
ation, and appealed to the Camel for | 


a} 


“The world is so new, and all, 
And there is so much to do, and all.” 


To which the Camel lazily stretched 
in the shade, replied, “Humph!” 

The group of men and women who 
had tried again and again to plant a 
permanent civic improvement organiza- 
tion in our city appealed once more 
to the public. But the public said 
“Aumph!” to our plans for a city beau- 
tiful. 


When we opened playgrounds and a | 


swimming pool, the Camel was glad 
to send its children to splash and to 
play. That didn’t satisfy us then, but 
now we can See that some of the little 
camels are growing up to help in civic 
improvement. 

We had planned such great things for 
the city, and we asked it to come to our 
meetings, and listen to our lectures. 

The city! We might as well have 
expected the courthouse to get up off 
its foundations and amble down to 
hear us. But the papers took up our 


work, with that keen intuition by which — 


the press divines those things that are 


for the public good, and they magnified A 


our efforts an hundredfold. 

It was the Fourth of July when we 
opened the school playgrounds. 
ferent members of our board of di- 
rectors were assigned to do the open- 
ing, and one school ground was given 
to me, to open as I pleased. The twins ~ 


helped me, beating the drum, carrying ~ 


a flag, and helping form the children 
in procession. JI wouldn’t have had 
them miss it, for it was a chance to 
take part in civic work such as seldom 
offers. And 
us doing things for our city and state, 


of what avail are our patriotic pre-— 


cepts? And how can we expect them 
to be public-spirited and to do a citi- 
zen's part, unless we show them how? 
The children of that neighborhood 
were out in force, and we had some 


unless the children see ~ 


Dif- 


rousing games, a good play together, P 
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ind then a very short and very plain 
Ik about good citizenship. I was par- 
ticular to have the accompaniment of 
the drum, with its stirring roll, to some 
‘of our patriotic songs. A brass band 
-would have suited me- better. 
_ If we could have had pink lemonade 
and gingerbread, followed by sky rock- 
ets, I should have felt still better sat- 
isfied. Anything was not to be de- 
_spised that would leave a pleasant mem- 
| ory of the occasion, for, by psychologi- 
cal laws, in after years any one of these 
factors should call up all the others, 
_in turn, and end with a general patri- 
otic thrill. 

Patriotic Dedication 
The opening of the swimming pool 


| was planned for similar results, and it 
| was my joy to help arrange its spec- 


acular effects. At the given signal a 


' “wireless” touch sent off a charge of 


_dynamite, away down the river, with a 
most satisfying boom. Then, with hun- 
dreds of boys and girls looking on, and 


‘Mayor Nolan at the post of honor, im- 


pressive words were spoken, and red, 
white and blue flowers strewn upon 
the water of the great pool. Crash! 
went the band with the Red, White and 
, Blue, and a great chorus of little voices 
took up the song. It was a Stirring 
scene, 
There was something more  sol- 
~emn in the ceremony with which we 
opened our anti-tuberculosis camp. 
_Boehne Camp, we named it, for the 
generous donor. The nurses took part, 
in a symbolic “opening,’ as a poem 


r 


was read. Then came “the sprinkling 


of the lintels,’ in imitation of the 


~ ancient Hebrew ceremony, with an in- 
q vocation that the Angel of Death might 
pass over the place. 


This was done by 
Rabbi Merrit, one of the earnest pro- 


- moters, and we brought a crystal chal- 


ice of sparkling water from the pure 


dipped a bunch of herbs for the sprink- 
ling. Then the Episcopal minister, Dr. 


«Spe at the camp, into which, he 


Cross, who-had helped from the begin- 
ning, read a ritual service, and. laid 
_a blessing upon the place, and the camp 
was given to all sects and all people. 
Any civic worker will realize that 
these ceremonies crowned the hard work 
of a number of years. During these 
years Miss Rein had gone to another 
field. Marcus C. Fagg (now in charge 
‘of child-saving in Florida) had taken 
her place. One of the first fruits of 
his energetic régime was a Monday 
Night Club, made up of about twenty- 
five representative men and Avomen, 
from different civic and philanthropic 
circles in the city, and including some of 
our city officials. For quite a while 
this met at our home. 
Here was a new school for me, and 
mention it because of the help its 
ining gave me for broader work. It 
the best possible experience to be 


chairman of the lecture course commit- 
tee, having, at times, to fill every post 
from advance agent to property man. 
It generally fell to my lot to make 
the business arrangements with the 
speakers, attend to the church announce- 
ments, furnish newspaper articles, dis- 
tribute circulars, place the posters, and 
secure halls and janitors. Sometimes 
meeting a train, often entertainment of 
the speaker, and on occasions his intro- 


- duction, devolved upon me. 


What sympathy it gives me now for 
those who must arrange with, meet, and 
find audiences for me! With what 
alacrity I say, “Oh, don’t worry about 
how large an audience you'll have. It’s 
hard to interest people in these sub- 
jects.” 

The opportunity this position gave 
me to know the fine men and women we 
brought to lecture was well worth the 
work. Among them were some of the 
leaders of our state charities confer- 
ence into which I had been drawn for 
several years, that yearly school of 
philanthropy whose inspiration I ac- 
knowledge with gratitude. 

There was Ernest P. Bicknell, who 
has since been called to larger and 
larger service, and whose great heart 
is now bearing the brunt of world dis- 
aster. 

There was Amos W. Butler, father of 
that remarkable system of laws for the 
defective, delinquent and dependent, to 
which the nation points. 

Dr. J. N. Hurty, far-famed, with his 
sharp, fearless lance, always on the 
frontier line of reform. There was 
Alexander Johnson, that walking school 
of philanthropy, beloved in many states, 
who in one lecture took us to the moun- 
tain top of his vision, and set us down 
five years ahead of where we were be- 
fore. 

There were these, and other men of 
whom the state is proud. We had men 
and women, too, from other states to 
lecture to us. But better than the lec- 
ture was the quiet talk with them, after- 
ward, about all those things I was burn- 
ing to know. 


Monday Night Club 


We had a housing committee in out 
Monday Night Club, for the homes of 
the poor had been on my mind since 
I first saw them, and year by year had 
grown the conviction that public in- 
terest must be aroused and, somehow, 
better conditions secured. Mr. Fagg 
was quite as positive as Miss Rein had 
been ‘that the condition of our poor 
could never be permanently improved 
until their surroundings were bettered. 
Every effort I made to help them con- 
vinced me of this. Some years after- 
ward I was called to a town to help 
start a housing movement, and was told 
that both the charities secretary and 
the district nurse were threatening to 
give up and leave unless the housing 


conditions of the poor could be im- 
proved, feeling that their work was 
hopeless and their strength wasted, with- 
out that. 

And we were finding out then that 
our eager efforts to alleviate the wretch- 
edness of the poor ended in—allevia- 
tion. The stream of misery flowed on, 
unchecked, and seemed to be growing 
larger. We had been doing almost noth- 
ing to prevent the evils whose rav- 
ages cost so much to repair. From 
every quarter there was borne in upon 
me the definite conviction that I could 
do more for child welfare and for civic 
welfare, more to fight tuberculosis and 
typhoid, more to prevent vice and to 
promote social purity, by bettering the 
homes of our city than by all the varied 
lines of effort that had engrossed me, 
I began to notice how the threads of 
the social problems, the civic problems 
and even the business problems of a 
city are all tangled up with the housing 
problem, and to realize that housing 
reform is fundamental. 

From that time on I began to con- 
centrate my energies upon this one 
thing, which has become my life work. 


The Building Ordinance 


The idea was forming in my mind that 
nothing but a housing law would ever 
enable us to get relief from the condi- 
tions that caused our poor so much 
misery. But I had not thought far en- 
ough to see by what process or by what 
people it would be obtained. It certainly 
did not occur to me that I should have 
a hand in it. “The people that ‘tends 
to things” would do it, some time, I sup- 
posed. 

One morning, picking up the Courier, 
I saw that a building ordinance was 
about to be presented to the council. 
It occurred to me that this was the 
time and the opportunity to get some 
tenement regulations, by having them 
included in this ordinance. A sudden — 
impulse came to me to go myself at 
once to Mayor Boehne and ask his help 
in getting the necessary provisions into 
the ordinance. 

If ever there was a good mayor, it 
was John T. Boehne. A man of broad 
policies and strong integrity, who had 
made a record by his determined law 
enforcement, it required no courage to 
approach him. Within an hour I was 
sitting in his office telling him the story 
of our poor and their great need of 
protection by law. 

“Can't we have a few sections in 
that ordinance that will regulate tene- 
ments?” I asked, in conclusion. 

“Yes,” he said kindly, “You go home 
and prepare the proper sections, mod- 
eled after those of other cities, and I 
will see that they are introduced as a 
part of the ordinance.” 

Home I hurried, with a singing heart. 
Off flew a letter to New York, one to 
Chicago, and others to smaller places. 
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Back came bulky packages that I opened 
with eagerness, and sat down in the 
midst of my housework to examine. 
How big those tenement laws were— 
a whole book! 
I turned the pages curiously, and read 
at random: 


“In all non-fireproof tenement houses 
hereafter erected, fore and ait stud 
partitions which rest directly over 
each other shall run through the wood- 
en floor beams, etc.” 


“Well, of all things,” I exclaimed in 
dismay, and called the family to hear 
more: 


“No tenement house hereafter erect- 
ed shall occupy more than ninety per 
centum of a corner lot, etc.” 


Wise Housing Laws 


It was a distinct disappointment to 
me. Was that the kind of thing that 
tenement laws required? I wanted to 
give the poor some comforts, some con- 
veniences. I glanced through the book, 
and didn’t see a word about anything 
that would make the wretched old 
houses look any better or more home- 
like, True, there was something about 
“repairs,” but there was nothing about 
paint or paper, and shacks could be 
patched up and yet be just as forbid- 
ding and desolate as before. 

But a careful reading of the parts 
applying to old houses was more en- 
couraging. After all, I found that tene- 
ment laws require light and air, fire 
protection, water, drainage, sewerage, 
repairs, prevention of dampness, pre- 
vention of overcrowding and all those 
unsanitary conditions that caused us so 
much trouble in our tenements. 

My spirits rose as I read, for I could 
see the dark rooms and the sour yards, 
the old vaults and cisterns disappear- 
ing, and with them, tuberculosis and 
typhoid. If that law had been pre- 
pared by some one who lived in our 
city it could not have hit our slums 
more squarely. 

Now, as to the new buildings—what 
pages and pages about space, “percent- 
age of lots,” “courts,” and “air-shafts.” 
We never heard of these latter things 
in Indiana, where we had “yards” all 
around our houses. 

Just about as odd and uncalled for, 
[ doubt not, does such a law look to 
a member of the Legislature when he 
sees it for the first time, if he reads 
it only once, or half skims it over. 

It was well that in the same hour 
that I realized the things a law could 
not do in regulating the conditions of 
the poor, I realized that those things 
a law could do were the most vital of 
all. I could see, now, that the things 
I had been aching for, many of them, 
were the things that city planners give, 
and the “garden city” people. I should 
have been one of these. 

But the more I studied, the more 


plainly I could see that the law was 
just what Evansville needed, to cure 
our old slums, and to prevent new ones 
from forming. City planning would 
have saved some of our troubles, and 
much ugliness, and, even now, could 
save the new parts of our city. But 
it would not cut windows in dark rooms, 
or drain wet cellars, or make landlords 
connect water mains with old houses. 


Adaptation to Evansville 


“You cannot easily engraft beauty 
upon rottenness,” and housing reform 
was needed to cut out all the rotten- 
ness, before a City Beautiful could be 
achieved. And, after all, I could see 
that it was fundamental to all the bet- 
ter and higher things, even to comfort, 
even to health, nay, even to decency. 
Light and air and water—that~meant 


cleanliness and health, and the graces. 


later, with grass and flowers. Safety, 
privacy, the isolation of families,—that 
meant safe-guarding the home and the 
children. 

Then, it was to be done. The task 
lay before me of extracting, out of the 
material sent me, the regulations that 
should fit Evansville. 

“Not too long,” and “make it simple,” 
our housing committee said. But, a 
simple housing law! 

Those who have helped prepare hous- 
ing codes for our different states will 
have a vision of what it meant to pre- 
pare a limited number of sections for 
a city of 70,000. Of course, one soon 
finds out that, in such laws, every other 
consideration pales and dwindles beside 
that of space requirements. One finds, 
too, that these laws are prepared as ac- 
curately and carefully as a doctor’s pre- 
scription, so that the change of one di- 
mension in a “court” alters everything 
else. 

Yet there had to be many changes. 
I sat, for hours, with a puckered brow 
and fixed eye, pencil and paper in hand, 
trying to see all the things that would 
happen to a room, a yard, a hall, a 
“court,” by given variations on the pre- 
scribed dimensions. All the time my 
reverence grew for the man, whoever 
he might be, who had been able to write 
the first tenement law in our country, 
and to know what and how much of 
everything ought to be required. 

After I had done my best, in cutting, 
trimming, and adding, I called in our 
housing committee, and they puckered 
their brows over the same sections, and 
over other questions that had bothered 
me: 

“Would this law give the poor the 
relief we sought?” 

“Was it fair to the property owner?” 

“Were we making stringent enough 
regulations ?” 

“If we made them more stringent, 
could we pass the ordinance?” 

“If we passed it, would it stand?” 
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Finally it was completed. J. E. Igle 
heart, one of our committee, gave 1 
the proper legal form, and I took 
to the mayor. 

It was a comprehensive little bil 
though more than the “few sections” 
was to prepare, and less than the larget 
cities had. It went into the building ord 
nance, which was already a document 
of enormous bulk. In due time, th 
council ‘took up the matter, and as 
promptly put the whole thing back into 
a safe pigeon-hole, where it lay, gath- 
ering dust and anathemas, for man 
months. Later, the men of our com 
mittee took a copy of our tenenient reg: 
ulations to the councH meeting, one 
night, and quietly put it through, as a¥ 
separate ordinance. But that was long 
afterward, when we had almost given: 
up hopes of its ever going through, and 
had taken up a campaign for a state 
tenement law. 


Spreading the Idea 


While the bulky roll of the ordinance 
was reposing in the pigeon-hole, the 
State Conference of Charities met at 
Evansville. I had chosen, The Homes 
of the Poor, for the paper I was asked 
to prepare, and told all I knew about 
our slums. That evening we gave a re- 
ception in our heme to the out-of-town 
guests, and I met many who afterward 
helped me, some of them prominent 
politicians. During the days of the con- 
ference I took every opportunity to dis- 
cuss the need of a state housing law 
with leading members of the conference. 
Every one of the charities secretaries 
believed in its necessity and told me of 
conditions in their cities, like. those in 
Evansville. Some of the others thought 
the time was not yet ripe. Miss Rein, 
and C. S. Grout, of Indianapolis, two” 
of the most experienced secretaries in 
the state, strongly insisted upon the 
necessity of a state law. 

I felt that if we could prove the need 
for such a law, the leaders of the con- 
ference would take it up and put it 
through. I appealed to some of them 
and was much disappointed that they 
did not promise at once to do it, but 
parried my requests with an indulgent 
smile. One session of the Legislature 
taught me why they smiled. But, surely, 
if we could furnish proof that the other 
cities of our state had slums, and could 
show their devastating effects, some or- 
ganization, civic or philanthropic, would 
attend to procuring the law. I determined 
to get all the necessary information, 
and the advice of housing experts, then 
to compile different housing laws, and 
find some organization that would se-— 
cure the passage of a state law. Some- 
how, I never doubted that it could and 
would be done. 

The National Charities Conference © 
met that year at Richmond, Va. It 
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Editorials 


"THIS issue deals with ploughshares and prun- 

—]L ing-hooks, with the activities of great instru- 
ments of war turned to the uses of peace. But 
even as its articles have been in process of editing 
and printing there has been a great shaking of 
swords and spears. The army which did such 
competent service in San Francisco and Ohio 
turns from its new avocation of salvage to its old 
commission of destruction; the Red Cross from 
rehabilitation of communal wreckage, due to the 
brute forces of nature, to its old ministry in the 
wake of man-made havoc. 

The change has been part of a process so rapid 
and on its face, so unaccountable, that within 
a fortnight we have seen, in the words of one 
writer, ‘‘the best intentioned and most pacific 
minded leaders of any administration in Ameri- 
ean history’’ apparently precipitating ‘‘the most 
dubiously just war in American history, against 
people that the President himself holds blame- 
less.’’ When a school boy made a grimace at a 
German lieutenant, and a lame shoemaker—was 
it?—failed to touch his hat to the same embodi- 
ment of imperial dignity, we felt a hot wave of in- 
dignation against the German war lords and their 
insistence on their proverbial punctilios. And 
yet, within a year, a gulf seaport has taken the 
place at Zabern! 


HERE are two old proverbs having to do 
: with camels, both of which apply with inex- 
orable precision to the present situation. Presi- 
dent Wilson has shown such strength and pa- 
tience in dealing with the drove of camels to the 
south, that the day of the gnat has taken us with 
surprise and sorrow. The very confidence in- 
ereasingly felt in his ability to solve the heavy 
problems confronting him has in itself delayed 
any common expression among social workers in 
the present crisis. 

It is safe to say, however, that you would go far 
to find among settlement residents, or district 
Visitors, or probation officers, or any of their kind 
that have to do with the neighborhood life of the 
people—with its mixtures of good and bad, its 
strivings and its loyalties—even one who followed 
the secretary of the navy in his bombast that the 
course of the people of Vera Cruz in defending 
their homes was an aggressive act of war, where- 
as our seizure of the town was not. 

It is safe to say that the majority responded to 
e chords struck by Senator Root in his powerful 
estructive criticism of the grounds on which the 
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administration asked Congress to justify its 
course: 

“Men dear to us will die because of action we are to 
approve to-night. American homes will be desolate, widows 
will mourn, and children go through life fatherless because 
of what we do to-night. And when they grow to manhood 
and turn back the pages of history to see why their fathers 
died, will they find only a difference as to the number of 
guns and the proper practice of salutes?” 


There is less likelihood that social workers fol- 
lowed the argument of the senators from New 
York and Massachusetts, that such justification is 
to be found in the American lives sacrificed and 
the American property destroyed in the months 
of civil war, of violence and anarchy, which have 
racked Mexico. We have most of us subscribed too 
heavily in the past to the positions taken both by 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson in holding out against 
this reasoning, not because of unconcern for the 
jeopardy to our fellow-countrymen, but in the be- 
lief that such intervention would be but to repeat 
in terms of modern economic conditions, the war 
of the slave power for more slave states, which 
was the Mexican struggle of the ’40’s. There 
has indeed been no chapter in contemporary his- 
tory more creditable to the United States than our 
reluctance in the long months past to lend our- 
selves as a cudgel to aggression, in the way that 
the British government lent itself to the mining 
interests of the Rand. The President’s recent 
lofty plea that we ‘‘should exercise the self-re- 
straint of a really great nation that realizes its 
own strength and scorns to misuse it,’’ had its 
four-square response in the short and vigorous 
speech of a long time civic leader of Chicago— 
Congressman William Kent, of California. Al- 
though his private interests in Mexico would be 
enhanced by a war of conquest, he has steadily set 
his face against hostilities, and was one of the few 
congressmen who opposed the resolution author- 
izing the President to use force against Huerta: 


“This resolution means war, and nothing short of it. This 
is no declaration of peace. This is not a-declaration against 
one man. It is to every man who knows Mexico a declara- 
tion of war against the whole people of Mexico, and noth- 
ing else, for the moment we put armed forces into Mexico, 
all the forces of racial antipathy, all the old historic strug- 
gles will be revived, and we shall find that we shall have 
to take the country and rule it. I believe as firmly 
as I stand here that by voting for armed intervention in 
Mexico we are condemning to death many of our own citi- 
zens who, without the passage of this resolution, would 
live happy lives.” 
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E have become used to demanding a social 

content in the public programs that coim- 
mand our enthusiasm. Such a social content 
would, conceivably, characterize a policy of fed- 
eral intervention in Mexico on practically the 
same lines that a policy of federal intervention in 
Colorado might be proposed and defended, name- 
ly, that in both cases the underlying causes are 
economic, that they spring from the anti-social 
policies of absentee capitalism and that that capi- 
talism in both cases is predominantly American. 
If a sore distraught people rose and threw off the 
old Diaz régime—and have resisted its reasser- 
tion under Huerta to the extent of plunging the 
country into anarchy, has it not been because of 
the policies of exploitation in mines and planta- 
tions, which have advantaged American specula- 
tive capital? If our forces for economic depreda- 
tion transcend state and national boundaries until 
civil government within them breaks down, then a 
reasoned argument can be put forth for the moral 
forces of the nation to use as long a reach, em- 
ploying the federal arm net only to restore law 
and order, but to set up a fabric of justice where 
we have wrought injustice. 

In a similar way, the conception may be ad- 
vanced that the United States is champion of de- 
mocracy and constitutional government in the 
New World, that we should brook no government 
by assassination, no autocracy under whatever 
guise, in the political life of the western hemis- 
phere. 

This apparently has been the New World vision 
of Mr. Wilson, and his coherent policy of watchful 
waiting and crowding Huerta to the wall has been 
built upon it. The bottling up of seaports and 
the embargo on arms while the constitutionalists 
bore their way to the capital are consistent with 
its larger strategy. But unless President Wilson 
was aware of resourceful elements in the Mexican 
situation of which the average citizen knew noth- 
ing, he was taking a stupendous risk—a risk which 
clearly meant war if it failed—in attempting to 
advance this policy by the moves at Tampico and 
Vera Cruz. 

For there is that second proverb of the camel. 
If we let the nose of war under our tent, can it 
be otherwise than that the whole brute will crowd 
after it? 


ITHOUT such a social program as those 

cited, war, whether we are provoked, or 
blunder into it, or set about it purposefully, is in- 
tolerable between a great ration and a weak and 
distraught one, between the rank and file of thie 
people of both nations, who have no quarrel with 
each other, but who must bear the withering 
scourge of loaded guns, however many thousand 
times, before or after, the empty ones go off to ac- 
claim dignity or victory. 


ITH such a social program, what assurance 

have we that war world after all bring the 
social gain desired? That it would not pile up a 
social loss more than counterbalancing any con- 
eeivable gain? 
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HERE has been no more searching challenge re 
to the American people to think this outeom 7 
through than that of Norman Angell, editor of 
the Paris edition of the London Daily Mail. The 
author of The Great Illusion was in New York 
the day before Vera Cruz was taken, and in an } 
interview asserted that onee interferenee began | 
in Mexico we could only expect that the politica q 
momentum of the thing would sweep us along 
until we reached the Panama Canal. That would 4 
mean, he held, the attempted absorption of from 
twenty to twenty-five million alien people, ignor- 
ant of our language, laws or civilization, witn the - 
result that this country would have an Irish ques- 
tion on its hands. ‘‘Meaning,”’ said he, ‘‘that for, 
a generation we should be occupying ourselves 
with these questions at the expense of the velfaril 
of the people of the United States.”’’ iy } 
Using as his text the remark of a famous Ger- 
man “general that ‘‘You can do many things with | 
bayonets, but you can not sit on them,’’ Mr. An- | 
gell went on to interpret the social significance 
of the fact that since the days of the Norman con- | 
quest, permanent holding of territory by military | 
means has become cumulatively difficult. To quote 2 | 
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“It is important to realize something of the factors whieh | 
in our generation have so developed as to render the social 
and moral possessions of a people, that thing which we cll | 


’ nationality, indestructible. . . . a 


“We cannot confiscate the land of a conquered people i 
our day, nor tear up titles to property, nor reverse the’ de- 
cisions of their courts, because if we did we should find 
that our banks or insurance companies or business men | 
were in some way interested in the security of such titles 
to property, and that banks had advanced money on the 
mortgages to such property, using, it may he, the money 
of insurance companies in which the citizens of the con- 
queror are insured. : 

The Normans could impose their own language and courts, 
because the existing population of England practical- 
ly had no written language; that is to say, that the 
population as a whole had no books nor newspapers nor 
correspondence through post offices, nor telegraph nor courts 
of law, no debates in city governments nor city records, nor 
state parliaments; no theatres in which they had plays in 
their own language, nor schools which had solidified th 
language, nor literature which they loved. r 

“But to-day, even in a case like Mexico, you have all 
these things in lesser or greater degree. You have the — 
intangibility of the foundations of national wealth. That | 
is to say, confiscation of property is impossible; which means 
that the mass of the people guaranteed in the security of 
their ordinary possessions can effectively resist administra- 
tive measures designed to break their national habit in the 
way of language, customs, etc. 

“The Germans have made this discovery even in prov- © 
inces which they have held for half a century, like their 
Polish, Alsatian, and French provinces. The German goy- — 
ernment sets out, for instance, to stamp out the Polish lan- 
guage, and attempts to compel the Polish peasant to send © 
his child to the German school, instead of to the Polish one, 
and compel the parent to have his children say their prayers 
in German. Yet the Polish peasant, knowing that he cannot 
be turned out of his land, and that his livelihood is secure, — 
continues to send his child to the Polish school and to teach 
him to say his prayers in Polish. Germany cannot dis- 
possess a whole population. The outstanding fact of Ger- 
man administration in Polish provinces is that German domi- 
nation has failed.” 
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 \OMPARING the present situation with that 
| before the Boer war, and noting the fact 
| that since then Great Britain has granted self- 
| government to the very people she conquered, 
| Mr. Angell went on to bring out the social couse- 
‘quences to ourselves of such a process. 

| This phase of the situation was put by former 
| President Taft in an address to Yale students. 
| His words were cited by the New York Evening 
| Post, one of the most vigorous and earnest sup- 
porters of President Wilson, but before that and 
‘| always a militant for peace—as may be judged by 
this quotation: 


“War means not only the sacrifice of life and treasure; 
| it means the piling up of taxes, with their burden crushing 
those least able to bear it; it means peculation and dis- 
|| honesty and fraud, with the brutalizing and corrupting of 
| the whole conduct of public affairs; above all, it means the 
| subordinating of every other public question, and the in- 
| definite postponement, or entire sweeping away, of all pro- 
| gram of civic betterment and social reform. That noth- 
| ing of this lies in President \Wilson's purpose is conceded; 
| but he must know, and if he does not he will speedily ascer- 
| tain, that a real war with Mexico would make his Inaugural, 
with all of its moving words about the need of broad 
| policies of legislation in behalf of the victims of political 
and social injustice, so much waste paper.” 


| FYXHERE is still another parable of the camel. 
As this issue goes to press, it would seem 
ik that even if the great gates of peace are closed, 
_ there remains a cliance, on our knees, as it were, 
| through tle needle’s eye of mediation, for 
| America to enter. Uncertainty shrouds the fac- 
' tors that determine Mexican action, but on this 
_ side the border tliree things are propitious—the 
anti-jingo sentiment of the people, for which we 

have President Wilson perhaps more than any 
| other man to thank; the reluctance of Congress 
\ and President alike to loos? war; and the rare in- 
| tuition and mastery the President has displayed 
| in other emergencics. 


| BLACK chapter in English history is the 
| tale of the long struggle of the British 
| shipping interests against the Plimpsoll line. 
| This is a-line on the hull of every sea-going ship 
_ to mark the danger point in loading. Ships over- 
' insured and overloaded had long been sent to 
| their doom from English ports. Yet when a bill 
_ was introduced into Parliament, prescribing this 
self-evident safety line, every device known to 
_ the shipping interests of the greatest of mari- 
_ time nations delayed its passage many years. 

The International Convention on Safety of 
_ Life at Sea, better known as the Treaty of Lon- 
i don, drafted under guidance of those same Brit- 
ish shipping interests and now awaiting ratifica- 
} tion by the President and the Senate, appears 
to have been name:! in a spirit of irony. 

The same influences which delayed tle Plimp- 
soll law, have presided over the conference from 
which the treaty emanates. It behooves those 
who learn from the past the stern lessons of ex- 
perience to examine critically every proposal 
relating to human life which issues from the 
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source of the international convention. In several 
important points the treaty relaxes safeguards al- 
ready provided by the laws cf England and of the 
United States. 

The English law provides, for instance, lifeboats 
for all persons on board; the treaty for only 75 
per cent, the remainder may be provided for with 
rafts. Our present American law requires continu- 
ous wireless service with two certified operators 
on steamers plying between places more than 
200 miles apart and carrying more than 50 per- 
sons. The treaty reduces this so that only fast 
vessels in the inter-continental trade are com- 
pelled to have wireless operators keeping con- 
tinuous watch. 

Our courts have held that a crew is inefficient 
for service either on the vessel or in lifeboats, 
if the men cannot understand the orders of the 
officers. The treaty provides merely that certi- 
ficated lifeboat men shall be ‘‘capable of under- 
standing and answering the orders relative to 
lifeboat service.’? This prevision permits the 
rest of the crew to require interpreters. 

Under the treaty, lifeboat men may be drawn 
from the saloon, the deck, or the engine depart- 
ment. The La Follette bill requiring at least 
two men of the rating of able seamen or higher 
passed the House during the last Congress and 
the Senate this year, and is again before the 
House. Ratification of the treaty would es- 
tablish the lower standard, for an international 
treaty supersedes a national law. More, the 
treaty if ratified will remain in foree until 1921. 
During seven years no progress in the direction 
of safety at sea can be made by any of the con- 
tracting nations. We shall be at a standstill, 
worse off, in some respects, than we are now. 


R. Rockefeller is of the younger generation. 

‘His is the disability of making decisions at 

a distanee, which has spread with the spread of 
absentee capitalism in this country in tie last 50 
years. IIe has the further handicap of not sharing 
first-hand in the work-a-day experience of the 
times, in the way -that the earlier builders of our 
industries shared in it. Therefore, we expect his 
generation to overcome these limitations by a fur- 
ther flung imagination, a sounder technique, a 
keener appreciation of human kindness, and an 
insistence upon competent agencies of information 
before they venture or confirm social! policies 
which affect the lives and weli-being of thousands. 
In its Mareli magazine number Tue Survey pub- 
lished a remarkable letter from Major Henry L. 
Higginson: Consider the Other Fellow. Its plea 
was for understanding for the industrial enter- 
priser. It may or may not be true that these 
last desperate encounters in Celorado are, as the 
newspaper reports have said, the direct result of a 
feeling of desperation on the part of the men, in 
view of Mr. Rockefeiier’s starement at the con- 
gressional hearings that he would ratler lose all 
his millions invested in the coal fields than recog- 
nize the unions there. But it is certain that his 
testimony has done more than a thousand agita- 
tors to augment that bitterness which Major Hig- 
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ginson, from the vantage point of eighty years, so 
earnestly deprecates. 

The editor of THz Survey is far from agreement 
with certain positions taken by Major Higginson. 
The issues he raised are not of the sort to be 
settled over night. Rather than essay editorial 
comment, the larger more constructive thing 
seemed to be to provoke just such free and open 
discussion of the issues raised as has marked the 
score and more letters published pro and con in 
response to Major Higginson’s communication. 
It seems worth while to bring out at the close of 
the discussion—and especially at this juncture— 
certain of his original points, so as to leave a 
clearer impression of them than apparently exists 
in the minds of some of his readers. 

I. What he asks is that the capitalist should be 
treated as human and therefore entitled to homan 
consideration. He asks this chiefly because of the 
effect upon the workingman. So long as we have 
our present system of industry it hurts the work- 
ingman to make investment unsafe or odious, and 
so lessen its amount and the amount of work and 
wages it affords. 

II. Mr. Higginson asks for the exercise of kind- 
liness, friendliness, charity, pending the establish- 
ment of justice, not because he prefers kindness to 
justice, but because we have not yet arrived at jus- 
tice in industrial matters and are not even agreed 
upon what justice demands—as the answers to his 
article fully illustrate. Industrial justice will not 
be established next week or even the week after. 
Meantime we can at least be human—even 1o the 
capitalist. 

Ill. Many of the answers to Mr. Higginson’s 
article indicate a belief that the present capital- 
istic. system should be abandoned or radically 
changed. Mr. Higginson himself seems rather to 
believe that it should be not so much revolutionized 
as humanized. But whatever may be the truth on 
that matter, it does not affect the contention that 
meantime those in responsible positions under the 
industrial system which we actually have should 
be treated in a human way. Nor will the sound- 
ness of Mr. Higginson’s counsel in this matter be 
affected by any change in our industrial system. 
The same human attitude, toward capitalists or 
any others who take their places under any indus- 
trial system whatsoever, would continue to be 
both honorable and necessary to carry success, 
financial or superfinancial, long after the present 
generation and the present system have disap- 
peared. 


F that larger human understanding is to come 
from the public, what of the larger human 
understanding on the part of the capitalist? 
Time and again during Mr. Rockefeller’s testi- 
mony before the congressional committee, the 
question of his knowledge of and social responsi- 
bility for conditions not in the vice districts of 
the cities, but in those mining communities where 
the Rockefeller interests dominate, was put from 
one angle to another. He admitted quite frankly 
that he had not been in Colorado for ten years, 
that he had not attended a directors’ meeting in 


on Abraham Flexner; there is no more tempered, 
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that length of time, that he did not know the 
wages paid the Colorado miners, or the rent 
charged them in the company houses, or whether 
they could ever acquire a title to their own homes, 
or what profit the company made out of its stores, 
or whether it had bought any guns or ammuni- 
tion. He had not personally talked with any 
miners, and their conditions, so far as he knew, — 
had never been the subject of correspondence be- 
tween himself and the officers of the company. 

On the yea or nay of this one man, so informed, 
has hung the issue this week of struggle or nego- 
tiation, of life or death, affecting ten thousand 
other men. 

Mr. Rockefeller defended his stewardship—with 
every evidence of sincerity—by stating that his 
policy was to test and choose the best men he could 
find and then back them up; that he was used 
to acting on the reports of trained men in whom 
he had confidence; and that the responsible ex- 
ecutives of these companies in whom he had such 
confidence had reported that 90 per cent of their 
men did not want unionism, and that the strike © 
was without a just foundation. 

With the burned bodies of women and children 
in the pits at Ludlow, let us not stop to argue the 
question of whether or not men who are willing 
to stake their livelihoods, their lives, and those 
of their wives and children in a cause they feel 
to be just, want to have some say and government , 
over the conditions of their work. 

Let us challenge the sufficiency of the judgment 
of an operating official as to his works, in the same | 
way that the Rockefeller philanthropies would 
challenge the sufficiency of the judgment of a 
police commissioner as to his scheme of regulat- 
ing the social evil, or the judgment of a college 
president as to the educational value of his 
courses. Mr. Rockefeller would listen to such 
judgments, weigh them with other evidence— — 
knowing them to be the notions of fallible men on 
the things they are most interested in; but he 
would rest his decision on the findings of trained 
men, outsiders, who had nothing to do with the 
policies under review, who were not asked to pass 
on grievances against themselves. 

Mr. Rockefeller has such trained men in his 
group of social observers. He could turn to 
George Kneeland, who lifted the lid of the red 
light district of Chicago, and whom no powers of 
the underworld led to swerve one hair in telling 
the exact truth. He could call on Raymond VY. 
Fosdick, who unearthed some of the most power- 
ful crooks and grafters in New York’s political 
life and ousted them from office. He could call 


incisive mind than his in the whole field of social 
exploration. 
Mr. Rockefeller knows, we know, these men can 
see with free eyes, keen eyes, true eyes. He 
knows, we know, that if he commissioned them as 
trained men to go to Colorado they would get at 
the exact facts in this situation where not honesty 
but industrial policies are at stake. He knows, 
we know, they would have the courage to tell what 
they saw and found. ; 


' 
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“BEAUTY FOR ASHES” 


[Continued from p. 156.] 


seemed providential to me that, as the 
program showed, they were to have a 
round table on housing. I attended, 
solely for that meeting and to talk with 
the housing experts who would be there. 

I can never forget the feeling of in- 
finitesimal smallness that overwhelmed 
me when I asked my first timid question, 
at that round table. Dr. Walter Lind- 
ley, who presided, lifted my question, 
with great kindness, out of the vast 
silence. Then E. T. Hartman, of the 
Massachusetts Civic League answered it 
in an illuminating speech. Later he 
gave me an hour of patient answers to 
eager questions, which I set down in 
a note book. 

How little I knew, and how much I 
had to ask! I went away with a new 
light on legislative methods, and with 
a list of books and pamphlets on housing 
to read, also much other information 
that made me feel rich indeed. 


National Backing 


At this conference I again met Mr. 
Grout, and he advised me of the inves- 
tigation his organization was making 
into the housing conditions of Indian- 
apolis. 

“The Commercial Club are taking part 
in the investigation, and are looking 
about for a suitable housing ordinance,” 
he said. “I advise you to get in touch 
with them and interest them in the move- 
ment for a state law.” 

Home once more, I rushed off letters 
hither and yon, for laws and books and 
pamphlets. 

First, I wrote to Jacob Riis. Then 
and later he sent me letters of such 


cheer and encouragement that I have 


kept them to inspire future generations. 
Our family has always understood that 
if the house should take fire they must 
save the twins first, and then those let- 
ters. 

Mr. Riis gave me some sound advice, 
and then referred me to Lawrence Veil- 
ler, as “the one who knew all about 
housing laws.” It was long afterward 
that I learned that Mr. Veiller was the 
author of the New York tenement house 
law of 1901 and knew of his yearly 
battle at Albany, where he has fought 
through legislature after legislature the 
steps that were necessary to perfect the 


_ New York law. Some day our country 


will appreciate that this long war has 
been for the homes of the nation as 
was the Battle with the Slum, fought 
so nobly by Mr. Riis. 

The National Housing Association was 
not yet formed, but Lawrence Veiller 
answered most generously my appeals 
for information. Absorbing as much 


as I was able—for housing intelligence 


comes gradually—and following along 


as well as I could, at long distance, I 
set about the drafting of a state tene- 
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Washing With Air 


There are two great natural 
cleansers—water and air. The 
modern housewife is now learn- 
ing the possibilities of the second 
of these elements. 


We have harnessed air—inten- 
sified its cleansing power—and 
now compel it to draw away 
every bit of dust, dirt and other 
accumulations from under, in and 
around carpets, curtains, walls, 
furniture, bookcases. Every 
room is cleaned, freshened, sweet- 
ened, washed by the steady suc- 
tion of the 
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ment law, which should be “not too 
long,” and yet contain all the vital ele- 
ments of the other laws in our country. 

If only Mr. Veiller’s model housing 
law, or even his model tenement law had 
been written then, what work and worry 
it would have saved! 


The Law Drafted 


Finally, with some-changes, F settled 
on the parts we had taken for our Evans- 
ville ordinance, Mr. Igleheart went over 
it, and saw it was “air tight and water 
tight,” and the draft was ready to sub- 
mit to all the tests that practical busi- 
ness men would apply to it. It got them! 

One other detail, not to be neglected, 
was the examining of the Indiana stat- 
utes, to see that we had not already 
some law on the subject. 

I determined to satisfy myself on this 
subject, so as to be sure that no obscure 
enactment would be overlooked. So, re- 
pairing to the law library at the court 
house, I scrutinized every page of index 
and hunted down, with finger on line, 
every word that might conceal a mul- 
tiple dwelling in its content, and assured 
myself that Indiana would have nothing 
to say if her tenements were built fifty 
stories high, without a single window 
in one of them. 

It came to me with something of a 
shock that the poor in our state had no 
legal right to light and air; in fact, no 
tenant had, only those persons who own- 
ed enough ground to insure light and 
air to their dwellings. — 

The next step was to get sufficient 
proof of the need for the law, in a form 
that we could present. 

With no organization, and no funds, 
a scientific survey of the towns and 
cities of the state was, of course, out of 
the question. But I knew Evansville 
by heart. Indianapolis was making its 
own survey, and we must simply get the 
best information we could in regard to 
the other cities.. The best I could do 
was to send a questionnaire to all the 
charities secretaries in the state, ask- 
ing certain facts about the housing con- 
ditions in their towns, for minute de- 
scriptions of a number of their tene- 
ments, and photographs of their slum 
quarters. The charities secretaries en- 
tered heartily into the campaign. They 
appreciated, more than any one else, 
what bad housing méant to the poor and 
gave then, as they are still giving, the 
best support that housing reform has. 


The State’s Needs 


All the larger cities, most of the 
towns, and many of the villages con- 
tained slums. There were whole slum 
villages, where miners lived, or quarry- 
men, in “company houses.” There were 
little settlements and suburbs of shan- 
ties and shacks, where the poorest lived. 
The worst one was a shack settlement 
for rag pickers, built on the dumps, 


Willis 


From small beginnings in 1810 
the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has, in 1914, reached 
its present preeminent position 
in the fire insurance field. Its 
steady growth in strength has 
been unretarded by the enor- 
mous losses it has paid to its 
policyholders both in the great 
conflagrations of American His- 
tory and in those small but per- 
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day and night. 
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where the people ate garbage, and deg- 
radation was extreme. 


In certain parts of the state the immi- 
grant problem made desperate complica- 
tions. Mill workers, coming in hordes, 
lived in herds. Day shifts and night 
shifts used the same beds. “Hunyaks” 
were crowded tagether, twelve to twen- 
ty in two rooms, kenneled like beasts, in 
dark, filthy rooms, stifling with foul air, 
without water or any of the decencies, 
—and paying three prices for sub-let 
rooms, that was the worst shame of it. 


Some towns had a startling number 
of dark rooms. The Indianapolis survey 
showed 1,100 within a radius of a mile. 
But little towns that were building hand- 
some flats and were even called “model 
cities”, had dark rooms in these flats. 


With few exceptions, the towns of 
the state gave their poor no water, drain- 
age or sewer connections. All! housed 
the poor in their worst old shacks, 
hovels, temements, warehouses, stables 
or sheds. There was the same tale of 
unsanitary conditions everywhere, wet, 
mouldy cellars, damp floors and the rest. 


But why should I go into more detail ? 
These conditions are the common scan- 


~ dal of all our states, and if any one who 


reads this chapter will start in a sfraight 
line from his city building, in any di- 
rection, go a few blocks, and turn up 
the first stairway leading from the street, 
in any solid row of buildings, he is 
pretty apt to find some surprises in the 
way of living conditions. Or, let him go 
down some of the alleys in the business 
blocks, and further out, about the 
ragged edges of the town. Our photo- 
graphs could be passed around in any 
company, in any city, and very few who 
would see them could say that they were 
not taken from some of their own back 
streets. 

We had plenty of proof that the time 
was “ripe for a tenement law,” but we 
had to have something to show to the 
Legislature in proof of Evansville’s con- 
dition. Nothing is so conclusive as 
photographs, and I ransacked the city 
to find the worst houses. 

Dr. M. A. Farr, our Methodist min- 
ister, a member of our housing com- 
mittee and one of the friendly vis- 
itors, was an expert photographer and 


he, too, knew these places by heart. 
He got some “speaking likenesses”— 


strong language they would have spoken, 
if they could. Then I took my whole 
collection, from all the cities, mount- 
ed them on large cards, and put 
sketches and suggestive titles, in ink, 
on the margin. Over one old death trap 


I put a great skeleton, with arm out- 
stretched over it, and the words “Death 
keeps watch over this house.” Five 


black coffin shapes were stood in a row 
beneath a house that had a record of 
five deaths from tuberculosis in a short 
time. I drew a black devil peeping out 
from a saloon that had families living 
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over it. It made a very striking set of 
posters. 

No reports were available from the 
little towns and one August morning 
I started off on a traction line, going 
to the end and stopping off at every 
place on the way back. 

It was an odd experience. Some towns 
had only one street, along the railroad, 
but there was hardly one in which pa- 
tient search would not find one or more 
typical slum dwellings, at the end of the 
row of houses, or hidden back in the 
brush. Sometimes it was a cluster of 
hovels, sometimes a tenement, off by 
itself, “a ragged beggar, sunning,” 
swarming with people, and with condi- 
tions that would make a New York 
tenement blush. 


These various lines of work had occu- 
pied most_of the summer. At the same 
time I read everything I could get on 
housing. Then I went back to Jacob 
Riis’ books, to get the spirit of his 
prophecy. “Fifty years ago, the slums 
of New York resembled those of our 
larger western cities today,” he tells 
us, with the warning, “Head off the 
slums !”” 


A Vision of Need 


There came to me a vision of my state, 
as though it were spread out before me, 
with its rapidly growing cities and pretty 
little towns. In fifty years those black 
slum spots we had found would have 
spread beyond all control. The land 
would grow in value, speculators would 
be crowding houses in on side and back 
yards, spoiling the beauty of the streets, 
and shutting out the sunlight and air 
for all time. Once built up, space is 
rarely retrieved. 


And in the larger cities—my heart 
sank at the thought! In fifty years we 
should have horrors of congestions, of 
decay. The cancer spots of slums would 
have eaten out the hearts of our cities, 
and their poison would have run through 
all their arteries. 


It is only six years since then, but in 
that brief time I have seen some of the 
things I feared come to pass in our un- 
regulated towns. In the two for which 
we obtained our first tenement law, the 
enormous increase in tenement building, 
and our experience with a few land own- 
ers, shows what would have happened 
if no limit had been set to crowding. 

With every book I read, with every 
report and photograph that came in from 
our towns, the vision became more vivid. 
It lay spread out before me—my state, 
dotted with growing towns, set in such 
a vastness of field and forest that 
crowding seemed criminal ! 


At night I lay sleepless, the darkness 
thronged with faces I had seen in our 
tenements, multiplied, repeated, “even as 
a broken mirror” multiplies. There 
were burning eyes of the consumptives. 
hopeless faces of the mothers, and white, 
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moaning babies. And these were no ~ 
images of fancy, I had known them by | 
name, here in our own city. And all | 
the. other cities and towns had their | 
poor! What would they have in fif 
years? 

What was the immolation of one life, 
to all that ‘misery? One could have 
dashed it down cheerfully to save all | 
that, as men do, fighting for their coun | 
try. a 

| 


The Call to Service 
There sounded a bugle call, to take | 


up arms for my state, and every powe a 
of my being leaped to the summons, The 
call of one’s country, the call of human- 
ity—they are both the call of God. Hence- 7 
forth, wherever that voice led, I would’ | 
go. a 

There need be no frenzy, no cant, 
about a special “mission.” The air is 
ringing with calls, If only a few hear, 
the few must answer. 7 

“Do you think that no one else could — 
have done that work but you?” remon- 
strated a friend. “Someone else would 
have done it if you had waited.” @ 

“Someone might have done it, but 
no one had, and no one was offering to 
do it, and I couldn’t wait,” I answered. 
Sometimes I marvel at the way it all 
came about, that steadily and without! 
one moment of hestitation, every step 
was taken that was necessary to pre- 
pare the way for a tenement law. The © 
strangest thing about it was that the 
way seemed mapped out and decisions — 
made for me, and that, almost without 
volition, I seemed to be not led, but 
moved, by a great Hand. Under a fear- 
ful tension of work and responsibility, — 
night and day, for months, I have never — 
known a time when thought was so clear — 
and so unflagging. : 

Even the decision to do all that was 
necessary to secure a state law seemed 
less a decision than a growing knowledge 
that I was to do it. I did not know what 
this would involve, but I knew it meant — 
the encountering of great obstacles, a 
stupendous amount of work, and active — 
opposition. But it never once entered 
my mind that I should have to go to the 
Legislature. My part, I supposed, was 
to lay the foundation and prepare the 
way. 

Realizing that housing reform was a_ 
new thought in our state, and that the 
responsibility of the landlord was an 
unpopular as well as an unfamiliar doc- 
trine; realizing, from my years of char- 
ity work, how few people knew the 
actual misery of the poor, I set about 
a campaign of education. My one over- 
powering desire was that everyone in. 
the state should know, feel and care, 
should see the wrongs and understand 
the remedy. “Pusiiciry” was now my 
one care. What can we accomplish 
without it in such work? 

The press of the state responded nobly, 
and with that prophetic ken I have re- 
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arked before. Others sometimes miss 
the spirit of housing reform, but I have 
never seen an editorial in our state that 
failed to rise to it. The presidential 
campaign of 1908 was on, and the papers 
Were congested with politics, but all 
the grist I could grind out was given 
‘space and good, strong comment. 


The endless part of my task was the 
personal letters that simply had to be 
Of course, nothing could take 
‘their place. I wrote hundreds, and if 
I had known more people to write to, I 
Should have written more. Business 
men’s clubs—first of all the Commercial 
Club of Indianapolis, women’s clubs, 
civic organizations, all had to have care- 
ful letters. Prominent men and women 
had to have individual appeals, suited 
to each. It was an endless task, for 
circular letters would not avail. How I 
thanked my uncle for his training, and 
ow I appreciated my typewriter, that 
‘gave my epistles more hope of missing 
the waste-basket ! 

_ Click, click, click, click, click, went 
the typewriter, from June till January, 
all day from morning till twilight, with 
stops only for household cares or for 
the children. They played about me or 
‘Sat as close as possible while I wrote, 
with little arms about my waist,.and I 
/could work better with them near. Stop- 
ping now and then to tie a shoe, find 
a string, or get a lunch gave breathing 
places, and rest for tired eyes. 

_, I am asked, “Why could not a secre- 
tary have saved some of that work?” In 
a city of our size? A mother and house- 
keeper doing so much public work that 
she had to employ a secretary! That 
would have been a scandal, indeed, al- 
/most as bad as to have an office! 

_ After my morning tasks were done, 
\the meat and groceries ordered, the 
)meals planned and the day arranged, 
/my grind of letters began, and went on 
till noon; after-lunch and a brief rest, 
writing again, till sunset; after the chil- 
_dren were in bed, more work on articles, 
some times till midnight. 

Sitting at my desk by the window I 
thought of the factory girls, and the 
children shut into close tenement rooms 
while summer called and the trees beck- 
-oned. Oh, for a day in the fields and 
woods! But if I stopped, even for a 


my letters, with many questions, were 
pouring in, and a mountain of corres- 
pondence was daily growing higher. And 
it was no worse for me than for those 
others, shut in from the sunshine. If 
_this work could only win it for them! 


Dog-days came, and the thermometer 
pied up near the top, but the pile of 
letters grew steadily. With all our airy 
-toomé, and spacious lawns, verandas, 
| baths, ice, electric fans, we were swel- 
ring. What must it be in those stifling 
ermos jugs of rooms, with the foul 
dors intensified by the heat? 


day, my work would lag. Answers to. 
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The leaves on the bough by the win- 
dow turned sere and dropped away. 

The birds deserted the bough, and fin- 
ally snow came and covered it. 

But still I sat by the window and 
wrote. Each month the strain grew 
more intense, for the Legislature was to 
meet in January. 

One by one, I had given up all forms 
of recreation. Reading had been cut 
down to housing literature. Society was 
abandoned, and even my best friends 
complained of my neglect. Outings had 
long since been given up, and finally, all 
outdoor exercise, except a little walk 
just before dark. Just in time to see 
the sun go down on our beautiful river 
I would throw on my wraps, and hurry 
down to the avenue from which the pa- 
geant of the sunset could be witnessed. 

Travelers tell us that the sunsets on 
our river are unrivaled. Always dif- 
ferent, they were always wonderful— 
the crescent of the city, the long loop 
of the river, with willows above and 
hills below, the Kentucky shore on the 
other side, a strip of woodland and broad 
sandy beach. Shoals in the river, and 
a little breakwater, made lines of silver 
on the glowing mirror of its depths, or 
flashing ripples. And then, the color! 
Sometimes a blue haze wrapped the 
farther shore, sometimes a silver veil 
trailed over it and rose from the misty 
water, dim as a point of Dreamland. At 
such times the city, below the wharf, 
was a blur of soft colors, growing faint- 
er toward the hills. 

When the red sunsets of winter came, 
the town turned aside to see them. It 
was life-giving to stand and drink in the 
pure air blown over miles of river 
and cornfields, and watch the delicate 
flush recede from the zenith gathering 
slowly into an ever-deepening glow about 
the sinking sun. Then the river was 
tinged with “dragon's blood,” the chil- 
dren said, watching with me until the 
glory died away from sky and water, 
changing from crimson to ashes of roses, 
darkening and dimming until the purple 
shadows folded in river and_ shore. 
Lights flashed out along the river from 
the boats and the town, but still we wait- 
ed for the one star that came out and 
trembled over the water with a message 
of hope and courage and beauty yet to 
be set above all the city’s blackness. 

That one glowing hour was an anti- 
dote for the gray reeking sordidness I 
had been writing of all day. 


The State Conference 


In October, the State Charities Con- 
ference met at South Bend. I was on 
the program for a paper on The Hous- 
ing Problem of Indiana, so thither I 
took my draft of the tenement bill. 

Traveling almost the entire length of 
our state, I was impressed with the vast- 
ness of domain, with the contrast be- 
tween the prodigality of our uncultivated 
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YOUNG WOMAN wishes to assist in 
case-work or investigations. C. O. S. and 
parish experience. Address 1255 THE Sur- 
VEY. 

SOCIAL WORKER with experience in 
responsible positions with boys and men de- 
sires position for the summer in boys’ camp. 
Best references. Address 1256, Survey, 


WOMAN, normal school graduate and 
practice school teacher, with several years 
settlement experience, knowledge of and 
capacity for executive work, desires engage- 
ment for the fall in New York or Phila- 
delphia settlement. Address 1258, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 
FINANCIAL representative for chari 


table institution of Michigan. Must have 
proven efficiency. Address 1249, Survey. 
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Dispensary Department, Chicago Mir 

nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
At present 10 Dispensaries—40 Nurses, Un- 
equaled opportunity for a Nurse of broad 
education, good training, experience and 
administrative capacity. Salary $1920 to 
$2400 per year. Civil Service examination 
(local residence waived) will be held in 
Chicago about the middle of June, 1914 
For particulars apply to General Office, Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 
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classes in cooking, housekeeping, sewing and 
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and enthusiasm. Address 1257, Survey. 
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| lands and the miserly pinching and 


squeezing of our city spaces. We rode 
for hours through woods and fields, and 
whizzed through towns that seemed only 
a smoky blur on the landscape. 

Space—space, that was the one great, 
vital need of our cities and towns, the 
need to save it before land became more 
valuable than people! 

Riding past villages, through little 
towns, along miners’ settlements, [ had 
disheartening glimpses down into the 
cindery strips of back yards along the 
tracks. There was time to note the 
blackened sheds, the dingy rows of 
houses, jostling each other almost on 
to the track; time to note the dirty 
children, who climbed up the ash piles 
and heaps of rubbish to wave to us. 

As town after town passed, a feeling 
of gloom settled over me, and the hope- 
lessness of redeeming all these waste 
places seized upon me. But once in the 
conference, in the midst of good friends, 
the outlook brightened. There were 
plenty to offer encouragement and cheer. 
Francis H. McLean was there, and went 
over the bill with me, making some val- 
uable suggestions, He took my paper, 
after it was delivered, and published it 
in Charities (now THE Survey) just in 
time to help in our campaign. 

A committee was appointed to go 
over the bill, and then the conference 
voted its approval. 

There was a brilliant reception at the 
close, and new friends were made, who 
are now old and dear. 

“T have an invitation for you,” said 
Mr. Grout, as the evening closed. “The 
educational committee of the Commercial 
Club invites you to meet them at lunch- 
eon, as you return home to discuss your 
housing bill. Your friend, Miss Foster, 
is included in the invitation.” 

Good news! It sounded hopeful. 

The next day Miss Foster and I ar- 
rived in Indtanapolis, and appeared in 
due time at the Commercial Club.) We 
were taken to the director's room, where 
luncheon was served, and there we 
found about 2 dozen all ready to greet 
us, others of the committee arriving 
later. There were lawyers, bankers, 
editors, doctors, all prominent men. 

So much depended on the outcome 
of that meeting, and I was so entirely 
in the dark as to how the committee 
felt disposed toward the bill, that I was 
rigid with a tension that came near lock- 
jaw. I remember afterwards, the well- 
appointed table to which we sat down, 
and the fact that many tempting dishes 
were served, but I could not recall any- 
thing that came after the soup. 

My letter to the club, Mr. Grout had 
told me, had won by being practical and 
business-like. Fearful of spoiling that 
impression by some unguarded word, I 
held on to myself as one riding a 
bronco down a steep mountain. path. 
I remember checking myself in a de- 
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scription of the conditions of the poor, 
for fear I should verge on sentiment. 
If anything makes it difficult to maintain 
a lofty dignity it is to sit in chairs built 
for great men, conscious that you can’t 
reach the floor. I’ve always noticed 
how much more easily impressive are 
large people, with the stately step of 
avoirdupois, the judicial aspect of mas- 
sive cheek and chin, the big voice that 
goes with physical strength, the force 
of ponderosity! But so kind were my 
hosts that I forgot these things. 

The luncheon and our session lasted 
three hours. After the last course the 
bill was laid upon the table. I trembled 
to see sundry crosses and question marks 
on the margin. One by one, each doubt- 
ful point was discussed, and I was call- 
ed upon to explain just why it should be 
so and not otherwise. It was like being 
on the witness stand, with a dozen cross- 
examiners—keen, though so _ kindly. 
Surely my good angel stood beside me 
and told me what to answer, for at the 
end I had .the satisfaction of seeing 
every question mark erased. 

The committee expressed its satisfac- 
tion with the bill, but they asked if I 
would go over it, word for word, with a 
sub-committee, before they gave formal 
approval. Would I stay for such a 
meeting? Would I! 

That night Miss Foster and I sat down 
again at the long mahogany table with 
Professor Dunn, Dr. Hurty, secretary of 
our State Board of Health, Mr. Grout, 
and Linton A. Cox. Mr. Cox was a 
lawyer and real estate owner and one 
of the most active members of the club, 
also a hold-over member of our senate. 

I realized that his interest in the bill 
was very important, but none of us 
dreamed how much it was to mean in 
years to come to the housing movement 
in Indiana. 

For three hours, again, we went over 
the bill, considering every word, every 
comma. At the close of our conference 
I was told that the full approval of the 
committee would be given to the bill. 

“Then, gentlemen,” I said, with un- 
concealed delight, “if you approve of 
this bill and it is what you have been 
looking for, let it be the Commercial Club 
bill, and let me leave it in your hands 
to be put through the Legislature. You 
are here on the grounds, I am not. You 
know exactly how to do it—I have no 
idea of such things. Leave me entirely 
out of it. All I want is to have the bill 
passed.” 

The committee conferred a moment. 
“The bill would not have the same 
chance of passing,” they said, “if intro- 
duced as a Commercial Club bill, as if 
presented by some individual who is 
known to be working for the cause of 
humanity. We will do all we can to 
push it, and we will stand back of you 
and do whatever you want done, but you 
will have to be the leader. Besides, it 
is only fair that you should have the 


honor, when you have done all this work. 
You will have to come to the Legisla- 
ture.” 

What fell? Something séemed to give 
way in the foundations, and the big 
Commercial Club building was going 
round and round! All such things as 
drowning men see swirled past me. I 
saw myself, with horror, a married 
woman with a “career.” I saw my 
family, whom I had never left except 
for a few days, suffering for my care; 
the twins going out in the rain without 
rubbers; my daughters needing me; the 
cook forgetting to order breakfast-food ; 
my husband, with a southern man’s ideas 
of such things, his indulgence already 
strained. I saw my friends, disgusted 
at such publicity. I saw enemies, frowns, 
—brickbats! 

The walls were still going around. I 
looked up and saw all those expectant 
eyes upon me, and took a deep breath. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,’ I said. “I never 
dreamed of coming myself. Why, I 
never even saw a legislature, and I] 
haven’t am idea of what to do. Besides, 
it isn’t a woman’s work, and you are 
here right on the ground. And I don’t 
want any honor, if only the bill is pass- 
ed.” “We'll stand back of you, we'll 
plan everything and make all the ar- 
rangements. But it is:absolutely neces- 
sary that some one must be here who has 
studied housing laws and housing condi- 
tions, and you will have to be present 
at the committee hearing,” they said. 

“Let me think a minute,” I pleaded. 

And now the babies of the tenements 
went past me, with their little gray 
pinched faces and outstretched hands. 
I thought of the absurdity of going thus 
far and then dropping everything, when 
these men were ready to take up the 
work. And the words came to me: “He 
that putteth his hand to the plow and 
turneth back—” 

I would never turn back! 

With the desperate deliberation of a 
suicide who jumps into the icy water, I 
took the leap. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” I said calmly, 
“if you say it is necessary for me to 
come, I’ll come.” 

There were some final details of ar- 
rangement, and I took my departure. 
“When the bill has been introduced, and 
a committee hearing is set, we will send 
for you,” they said. 

I went out carrying a heavy burden. 
For a moment I had laid off my armor 
and dropped my load. I had hardly 
realized its weight until I was eased 
of it, and, as I buckled it on again, it 
seemed more than I could bear. 
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